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PREFACE. 


The following pnssagcs have been selected and anno- 
tated for wlmb are knoun as “ educational’’ pin poses 
but with a lively consciousness that any education worth 
the name coinpriBCs something more than insti action in 
grammar and etymology. If the reading of English in 
scliools is intended to prepare pupils for a study which 
shall ho profitable to iutolloctual culture, it would be as 
well to commence as one dcsiics to continue. Unfor- 
tunatoly thoro can he little doubt that young learners 
are sometimes discouraged by dry passages, drily com- 
mented upon by unsympatlietic erudition. Those who 
are not so discouraged (chiofiy because they are lovers of 
facts which may possibly “pay” at examination time) 
are apt in after-life to treat English litcratui o in much 
the same wasteful and pernicious way in which Latin 
and Greek texts are often treated. The hc.anty of the 
thoughts, tho exactness of the insight, the art and 
force and delicacy of tho expressions arc lost sight of 
amid all tho numerous grammatical and otj'mological 
observations which obtrude themselves, in aud out of 
season, upon a consciousness trained to aloitiioss in 

such matters, and sueU matters only. No one will, of 
^ 6 
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course, deny that tho greatest diligence should be exer- 
cised in the verbal drill which is part of all elFective 
study of literature. But while this exercise proceeds 
(and there is no fear that it will be relaxed), there is 
no reason why the -weightier matters shonld bo neglected. 
The pupil should be attracted to the study by speci- 
mens which are of some special interest or beauty, and, 
in the specimens, lie should be taught to appreciate not 
morelj' the construction and the derivation of a word, 
or the syntax of a phrase, but its aptness, its “inerdt- 
ablencss,” its truth Above all things, and particularly 
in poetry, there is a danger of a pupil fancying that 
ho has gj-asped the sense of a certain collocation of 
English words, simply because each word is familiar 
in itself. If ho were suddenly stopped nith a demand 
to explain exactly wliat dohnito picture the words pre- 
sented to his mind, ho would most frequently find that 
he had formed no picture at all, or only a blurred sort 
of iropression at best; and tliis sad c.xperienco -would 
often occur to the very boy or girl wlio secures all the 
marks for knowledge of tho verbal facts and tho Latin 
or Anglo-Saxon “roots.” 

Tho preceding paragraph has been written to explain 
cert.ain features of tho present work. In the not<^ two 
sentences quoted by Professor Huxley have been kept 
in miutk The one is from Freeman, “Tho difference 
between good and bad te.aching mainly consists in this, 
whether the words are really clothed -with a meaning 
or nof Tho other is like unto it, from William 
Harvey, "Those who, rc.ading the words of authors, 
do not form eensibh images of the things mferred to, obtain 
no true ide.as." For this reason (parlieutely in Shelley) 
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it has seemed better to aid the pupil to the best of roy 
liglits wherever there was a danger of misconception or 
nonconception, than to walk in commentatorial prudence 
and “ the dark jiassage shun.” 

' The biographies have been made short on piinciple. 
There is no adequate reason for burdening a young 
mind with a series of dates and domestic or other par- 
ticulars irrelevant to the understanding of a writer’s 
works and his place in literature. On a similar principle, 
names of authors of quotations introduced into the lives 
have sometimes been omitted, for the sake of avoiding 
a possible confusion of names not pertinent to the 
.subjecMnatter : such quotations are merely indicated 
by inverted commas. 

The aim in etymologies has been, as far as possible, 
in connecting a word with classic or modem tongues, 
to illustrate the evolution and i elation of languages, 
and to aid a clear sense of the meaning of the word. 

, Words simply altered m form from the so-called “ Anglo- 
Sa-icon” have not been referred to that earlier form, 
unless there has been confused derivation, or unless 
there is other special reason for such reference. In 
• these latter cases, the letters A.S. (Anglo-Saxon) are 
used, as being the more generally accepted formula for 
the archaic form of our language. 

I have to thank Professor Tucker, Litt D , the pro- 
fessor of Classical Philology in the Melbourne University, 
.for kind assistance of a general nature, and for many 
•suggestions and corrections. It is to his inculcation 
that I owe, in a large measure, that conception of an 
■ annotator'.s and editor’s function which I have pro- 
pounded above. ■ 
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My Oiaiiks arc also ihio to Professor E. E. Morris 
for much encouraging interest and personal trouble 
generously taken by him during the preparation of the 
work for the press, as well as for sundry helpful Jiints 
suggested by liis scholarly e-rpenence. 


JlKiBocBKE. SCov Uth, iset 


A. E 
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WORDSWORTH. 


HTO-ISriO. 

WiLLiASl Woudswoiitu Avns born in 17T0 in Cumber 
land. His sebool life was passetl in a pictmesque 
district in the Noitb of Engbind, nhcio ho lived 
among the villagers and li.ul lucdoin to roam over 
the countiy, in whoso beauty’ ho deliglited even as- 
a boy. From school ho wa.s sent to St. .Tohn’s 
Collogo, Cambiidgo, and, after talcing his degieo 
(1791), lie went to Fnanco. IIo nas enthusiastically 
in favour of the revolutionary ideas then abioad. To 
him, as to many others at that time, tho overthrow 
of political oppicssion by the people of Fiance seemed 
to promise a new and brighter ei.a of libeity and 
splendid oppoitiinity for every man, no matter how 
poor or loivly born. 

Ho returned to England in 1793, before the execution 
of tho French king, Louis XVI., by tho Revolutionists, 
Then, having a small legacy bequeathed to him, and 
later inheriting a modest fortune, ho devoted himself 
to poetry, fiom which for manj' yeais he gained 
scarcely any additional income. He visited Germany 
with his friend, the poet Coleridge, but his life for 
the most part was spent quietly at Rj’dal Mount, in 
the picturesque Lake District of Northern England. 
There he was tho centre of a group of poets often 

11 
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called tl\c Lak« Poets, of wliot« Sonthoy and Cole- 
ridge «'cre the other chief members. 

Wordsworth was much disappointed at the failure 
of the bright hopes raised by the PrencVi Revolntion, 
and at what be considered the abasement of the 
newly-freed French people under the rule of Napoleon 
I. (1802): his disappointment seemed for a time to 
cause him to lose his chief interests in life. But ho 
was led back to his work and to sympathy with the 
world, partly by the affection of his sister, with whom 
ho lived, and partly by Ida own reflective mind. His 
revolutionary opinions died out, though his sympathy 
for the oppressed and his enthusiasm for real liberty 
never changed. 

His firet published poems were called Descriptive " 
Shiehes (1793); next came Ltjricnl Ballads, some of 
which were by Coleridge. Two more volumes of 
poems and a long work, The Bzenrsian, followed at 
different times early in the nineteenth century, 'when 
also The imtc Doe of Eylslone, Peter Bell, and The 
JFaggonei appealed. He won sc.arcely any .apprecia- 
tion from, the public until between 1830 and 1840, 
when ho became much more popular, .and on the death 
of Southey was made Poet llaareate (1843). His last 
publications were the Eedesiasiical Sonnets, Farroie Be- 
visited, and a complete collection of his poems. Ho 
died in his eightieth year (1850), and was buried in 
the little churchyard at Grasmere, near to his dwelling- 
place in life. The Prehide, an autohiograpliical poem, 
was not published in full until after his death 
Wordsworth’s works are marked by two jcliief quali- 
ties, at that time fresh in English poetry. The fiist 
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is liis feeling for inanimate natnre, in which his ob- 
servant and meditative eye everywhere found poetic 
material, from the majesty of mountain and ocean to 
the smallest wild-flower of the fields. He tells us 
himself in the Ode on Inhmaiions of Irnmoiiahtij from 
Recolleclions! of Eaily Childhood, 

^*To me the mcauest flower that blows can gi'o 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 

-He felt not only an admiration, hut a passion for 
nature; ho was a lover of the Earth herself, and to 
him her streams and trees and flowers were things 
of life like human friends This attitude distinguishes 
him from other poets, and especially from those con- 
sidered great eailicr in the eighteenth century, like 
Pope and Goldsmith, who, in writing of nature, seem 
to treat its beauty as merely a frame for lurmanity. 

The second distinctive quality in his work is simpli- 
city of language and srrbject. He announced his belief 
that the common language of the common people was 
also the language poetry should use ; he drew “ exquisite 
impressions” from tiro common things of evorj'day life. 
Ho did not always succeed in combining the simple and 
the poetic, however, nor did bo alwaj's consistently 
attempt it. It was this' theory which caused the whole 
of his work to be ridiculed at first; but we recognize 
now that in mrrclr of his poetry th6 simplicity of Ian-, 
guago is majestic or touching beyond what a more 
studied diction cotrld attain. In this particular also 
we find a great contrast to the preceding generation 
of poets, who had invented a special, artificial phr.aso- 
ology for verso. Eor instance, they almost invariably 
tall a countryman “a swam,” and a field “a verdant 
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lawn,” etc. Wordsworth is never artificial in this 
way. 

Wordsworth’s poems may he roughly divided into 
lyrics (short, songlike, and simple verses), narratives, 
and philosophic.!! or didactic poems. The* subjects of 
the lyrics are for the most part drawm from the sights 
and sounds of nature, specimens of which are con- 
tained in this volume. Among the narratives are — 
The ITlitU Dot of Bylstotif, Rufh and Pder Bell. The 
philosophical jmems include The Excursion, his longest 
poem, and tho Ode on Intimations of InmorlaUltf, 
one of the most pcifect ; but much of his writing 
under this class hardly justifies the poetic fonn. He 
attempted a drama, The Bin defers, but for this 
kind of viTiting his genius was unsuitable. His dis- 
tinctive features, the attitude to nature and the sim- 
plicity of subject and often of expression, were 
opalities much rarer when he wrote than since., for 
(partly on account of his influence) later English 
poets have turned more and moie away from the 
polished artificiahties of the poetry before his time, 
and more and more towards nature and real life. 
“ He is the foremost singer of those who threw 
around the lives of homely men and women the glory 
and sweetness of song . . and his work has 

become what ho ‘desired it to bo, a power like ono 
of nature's.” 



BYRON. 


17S8-1824. 

Georoe Gordon Node Byron was born in London 
in 1788. His iwients, who were both of noblo descent, 
separated from cacli other in Ins eaily cliildliood, and 
he was left in charge of his mother, a woman violent 
'.alike in lier fondness and her ill-temper. Her husband 
had spout the fortune she had brought him, and after 
their separation she was extremely poor. In his 
eleventh year, his father being dead, Byron inherited 
the family title .and large, though impoverished, 
estates from, his grand-uncle. After attendance at 
smaller schools, he was sent to Harrow, and thence 
to Cambridge. While at the University his fiist and 
comparatively we.ik poems, llmtrs of Idleness, wore 
published (1807), and were at once very seveioly 
criticized by the Edinburgh Jimew. Byron was 
enraged at the criticism, and revenged himself by 
attaeking his critics in a stinging satire called English 
Eaids and Scotch Ecvietccrs. 

After leaving Cambridge he triivellod through Europe, 
and acquired a considerable experience of its eastern 
parts. The result of those wanderings was the two 
first cantos of Ckilde Harold (1812), which obtained a 
great and immediate popularity. There followed a 

number of romantic tales in verse, — The 6-iaour, The 

15 
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Bridt of Ahjdos] The Corsair, and Znrrt— dealing chiefly 
■with Eastern scenerj' and romance. They ■ivere most 
enthusiastically received, and Byron, on his return to 
England, found himself a popular idol. At this time 
ho married a Miss Milbankc, a prospective heiress, but 
in consequence of the unhappiness of the marriage 
Ladj' Byron soon loft him, never to retuni. The 
precise reasons were not made public at the time, and 
Byron declared his ignorance of them Nevertheless, 
his wife’s action made him suddenly very unpopular 
in society’, and he, who liad been extravagantly petted 
by allj was now almost ns universally condemned. He 
therefore left England, and spent almost the whole 
remainder of his life in various parts of Southoni 
Europe, He had always possessed a morbidly sensi* 
tivo and passionate nature, on which the early influ- 
ence of his life with his mother liad been unfortunate j 
ho was rather foolishly embittered ns he grew up by 
a deformity in one foot, which made him slightly lame, 
and spoiled his otherwise handsome apjiearancQ j and 
this bitter turn of mind was intensified by the dispro- 
portionate hostility which his wife’s conduct excited 
against him. His later poetiy, therefore, written on 
the Continent, is in general either gloomy or disposed 
to cynical sneers at matters respected by society. To 
the first class belong particularly the dramas jlfaii- 
fred and Cain, and the poems The Prismer of Chilhn, 
and Parisina-, to the second, Don .Tvan, Ids longest 
poem, and Bejfjio. His life ended in an effort of 
nohlo sympathy with the struggles against the Turks 
wliich the Greeks wore making to regain their in- 
dependence. He resolved to devote himself and his 
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fortune to tlieir aid, and went to Greece for that 
purpose. But on his arrival he caught a fever, and 
died' at Missolonghi in 1824, aged only thirty-six. 

’ As a poet, Byron is distinguished by the unforced 
power and frankness of his expression, and by the 
constant outpouring of his own personality, no matter 
ou what sitbject he is ostensibly writing. The figures 
in his talcs, for instance, really show us, not pictures 
of entirely imaginary characters, swayed by different 
motives, but always biuiself and bis ideas, feelings, 
and passions in various circumstances. The longer 
works are uneven, somo passages being of a much 
higher and richer quality than other .s, and even in 
the most inspired portions the work is often waned 
hy a roughness of rhythm and a carelcssiress of con- 
struction, amounting at times to actual bad grammar- 
Bub in 'spite of all, the reader is carried aw.ay by the 
power and flow of his inspiration and imagination, 
by the brilliance of his word-paiuting, and by the 
vigour of his language. 

Byron's treatment of inanimate nature depends 
generally on his own moods. Natuic docs not, as 
with IVoidsworth, calm him and jirocZucc in him' a 
eevlaiu mood ; but it reflects his feelings of the moment, 
so that, for instance, in the gloomy grandeur of tem- 
pest or ocean, he is reminded of his own wilful 
passions. 

. < Bis iufluence on thc^ literary men of his time, in 
IVanco and Germany, ns well as in England, was very 
great. The opinion of his poctrj' entertained by con- 
temporary foreigners was much higher than that which 
is generally accorded by critics of his oim country- 
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Goctlic, the German poet, great in criticism ns in 
poetry, called liim “the greatest talent of the contnri’.” 
M Taine, the emmont Pronch historian of English 
literature, says, “Alone among the English poets Ids 
coiitomporanes, Bjron gets to the top of the poetio 
mountain.” And Itfattliew Arnold poi haps the soundest 
critic of English poetiy, while recognuing the fanltinosa 
of raueJi of his worh, asj’s that in ins hast poems, he 
and Wordsworth, so dificrcnt in style, “stand first, n 
glorious pair, among the English poets of this century.” 
Byron is truly a poetic warrior, battling with all hia 
strength against what ho considered the cant, the 
insincerity, the conventionality of ids day ; and the 
splendid passion of his figlit will for ever make hia ’ 
name great among EngU.sh ])oeta 



SHELLEY. 

1792-1S22. 

Petioy Bysshe Sheeeey was born at Field Place, in 
Sussex, in 1792. His father was a rich country gentle- 
man, and heir to a baronetcy. Shelley was sent to 
school at Eton, and afterwaMs to Oxford. As a bo}' 
ho was senaitive and delicate, and the rough usage 
and tyranny, sanctioned by long custom, which ho was 
forced to bear from the elder boys at Eton, seems to 
have at once inclined him to rebellion against social 
customs. At O.xford this rebellion became more and 
more pronounced, and ho was at last expelled for 
publishing a pamphlet in which ho avowed atheistic 
principles. Soon after, in 1811, he manned a beauti- 
ful girl of inferior social position to himself, and this 
marriage, with his expulsion from the University, 
angered and estranged his family from liim. The 
young couple lived on an allowance of £200 a year, 
made by his father, and it was in these circumstonccs 
that Shtdley’s first poem. Queen Mah (1813), was 
written, in lYalcs. Later ho went to London, whore 
ho met ‘William Godwin, a writer of social and politi- 
cal works which had influenced Shelley while at, 
Oxford. The two men became intimate, and in this 
intimacy Shelley wa.s probably still further influenced 
by the peculiar ideas on social and domestic life liold 

19 
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% his friend. He now made the acquaintance ot 
God'S’rin’s daughter il.ary, an intellectual girl, "who • 
bec.aino Shelley’s wife after the sad early death of -his, 
first wife in 1816 Before that event, however, he/ 
had left England for the Continent, where the great 
hulk of his poetry was written. His financial position , 
was much improved, as his father had bden induced 
to iucre.aso his allow.anco very materially. Ho lived 
chieflj" in Southern Europe, and there met B^Ton, the 
poet Keats, and Leigh Hunt, the ess.ayist It was 
in Italy, while boating near Leghorn, that the fatal 
accident occurred which cost Shelley’s life. He was 
drowned in 1822 , at the early age of thirty. 

In character, Shelley w.as gentle, refined, .and modest ; - 
generous to his fiiends, enthusiastic for the great and 
the wise, sympathetic with the snfToring. His re- 
bellion against the conventional usages of society^and 
leligion often led him to write and act wildly. Ho- 
deeeived. himself iuto a belief that all the degrada- 
tion and misery of manldnd, which he wished so 
intensely to relievo, rose from false social, political, 
and leligions instiUitions : and this passionate belief 
inspires his works. As a jioct he possessed a wonder- 
fitliy fertile imagination, wliich produced pictures of 
beauty, too often wild and vague, in the greatest 
profusion. His expression is powerful, musical, and at 
all times spontaneous. In his longer poems there is fre- 
quently an obscurity of mcanmg, an imjierfect grasp and 
.%Tr.angemcnt of his material: but such pieces as Tht 
Ctrtud, Tht: Shjlark, and Th( Ultfl ll’ind, in which these 
dcrecta are absent, are o.xamples of almost porfcct lyrics. 

bis first long poem, with many fine 
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passages, is not as a whole successfvil. j^hisfot or The 
Spkit of Solitude, and The Jl^tlch of Atlas, are among 
his long poems in which fiery condemnations of 
“kingcraft, priestcraft, religion and marriage, alter- 
nate Moth any and cxipiisito jiictures of scenes 
and beings of superhuman and unearthly splendour ” 
Two important works are dramas • the Prometheus Un- 
hoxind, intended as a completion of the Gieek drama 
Prometheus Bound, by Aeschylus ; and The Cend, 
founded on tragic events in a famous mediaeval 
Italian family. Both of them arc groat and 
strong works • the former imaginative and streivn 
with beautiful lyrics, the latter giaie, powciful and 
terrible. Adonais is a poem on the de.itli of the poet 
Keats, a beautiful and touching lament, to he classed 
in .English liteiature with such f.iinous elegies as 
Milton’s Lycidas and Tennyson’s In Blrmonnm. 

There is in Shelley, as in \Yordsworth, the idea 
tlnat all in nature lives ; but while Wordsworth makes 
his poetry out of his observation of nature .uid calm 
reilection on what ho obsenes, Shelley makes his by 
imagining more than ho saiv; not alone did he really 
see objects, but ho allowed himself to be c.aiTied away 
- by image after imago suggested by these objects to his 
“ inward eye." This intense imagination, with his - 
sensitive feeling, his syuip.athy, and his wonderfully 
musical and pictuiesqiio expression, are the chief ele- 
ments in his poetry. Great as it is in its best passages, 
it would have been still greater had ho added to these 
gifts a higher mastery cr himself and his outpourings, 
tlio calm and god-like m.astcry of such minds as Homer, 
as Milton, as Shakspero." 
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worth, Hazlitt the critic, Leigh Hunt the essayist, and 
others less well known. lie pnt from him quietly the 
desire for mai-riage, for the love of wife and children, 
which we know him to have felt. The essay, Dream 
Olnldrcn, sots forth, with the most delicate humour and 
pathos, a vision of his bachelorhood which his own self- 
sacrifice had made him resolutely abstain from realizing. 
“Few in his own time know the secret stiength of self- 
devotion within that life of easy, unaffected kindness.” 
In company Lamb possessed a cheerful manner and a 
ready yet gentle wit, which made him always a welcome 
guest and loved friend As a writer, ho is influenced 
greatly by his enthusiastic study of old English litera- 
ture, particulaily of the Eliz.ihethans, and also by his 
constant observant absoipuon of all the phases of life in 
the great city in which he dwelt 

It has been well said that while Woidsworth is 
peculiiwly “the poet of solitavy wual nature, Lamb 
drew an inspiration as tine, as delicate, as profound, 
from the city life in which he lived." 

He began by writing serious poenrs for a volume 
published iir conjunction wifclr Colei idge in 1797. In 
the next year ho published more vciso and The Tale 
of Jlommond Giey, some years after (1S02) he wrote a 
tragedy, John JFoodvil, and later still were published the 
Tales from Shuhct-perc, by Chailes and Mary Lamb, and 
his Specimens of Dramatic Pods contcmporarii with Shake- 
sperc. It was not till 1810 that he contributed his fn-st 
essays to a Ijondon magazine called The Deflector, and in 
1S20 was pirhlished in the London Maga~ine the first of 
his best known works, The Essays of Elia. The name 
“EUa” Was borrowed from a fellow clerk irr the East 
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peTsonally know and cared for. But the pre eminent 
position of Lamb as an English prose miter is duo to 
tho collection of essays known as The Essays of Elm In 
these tho matter, tho style, the humour, and the pathos 
are alike admiiablo One of his critics says there is 
an epithet commonly applied to Lamb so hackneyed 
that one sin inks fiom using it once more — the epithet 
“delightful"] no other woid ceitainly seems moie 
appropriate. The imiucssion given by his style eludes 
anal3’sis just as complotel}' as the poifume of lavender or 
the flavour of quince. “In him was lenewodTlie lost 
glace of the essay, and with a humour not less gentle, 
but more subtle than Addison’s.” 



SCOTT. 

1771 IS32 

WiLTKR Scott imrn in Eilinburgli in 1771; li'S^ 
father Tras a W liter to the Signet (a solicitor), an^ 
botli parents nere connected ivith ancient Border 
families. In his childhood Scott was sent into the 
country to stiengthen his constitution, which was at 
first weakly, and to help him to recover from the 
results of an accident which caused a dcfoinnty in one 
foot Here ho found himself surrounded by picturestjne " 
rums and quaint legends He was educated afc_ the 
High School of Edinburgh, and later at its fUniversity, 
but did not nebieve remarkable success at oitber. lie 
Mas alw.ays fond of miscellaneous re.ading, cliicfiy the 
picturesque prose and verso talcs of mediaeval cbivalrj'- 
Having been intended for a barrister, he did, in cai'ly 
life, practise for some time in the Scottish courts. Se 
also, during that peiiod (in 1797) contracted a maixiage, 
which, though not with the object of his first and 
disappointed afleclion, proved on the whole liapp}*. 

His first literary work was 'a series of translations 
from 'the Gciman; these were Ruccessful, and were 
followed by a collection called Miitslrdsy of Vie ScoilifJt 
Bonier, consisting of Border ballads and legends hitherto 
nncdited. The reputation gained from his attractive 
liistoric and legendaty notes on the ballads, together 
26 
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with his strong loaning in that direction, decided him 
to abandon the har for literature. He was soon after 
appointed sheriff of Selkirlcshire, in which office he had 
much leisure for his favourite ptirsnits 
His fii-st original work appeared in 1805, in the 
sliapo of romantic tales in verse, novel alike in subject 
and style at that time. These met witli an enthusi- 
astic reception. The three greatest of them {The Lay 
of the Last Minstrel, Marmion, and The Lady of the 
LaTic), with some smaller poems, were published be- 
tween 1805 and 1814. The first three were extremely 
popular, the others less so, partly, no doubt, because 
of 'the advent of a newer favouiite in Byron. In 
1814, however, Scott began a different literary career, 
“ a career in which he couffi have neither equal nor 
second.” Ho published (anonymously) JVaxcrUij, the 
first of a series of thirty novels, ivliose composition 
continued through the seventeen years fioin 1814 
till 1831. In this series of independent creations, 
known as the Waverley Novels, it is alike surprising 
to note the wonderful rapidity of production — three 
sometimes being written in a year — and the general 
high excellence of the work. He worked also in 
other literary directions during these j'oars — lives of 
Hnpoleon, of Sivift, and of Bryden, with letters and 
writings on miscellaneous subjects, bearing witness to 
his astonishing activity. The authorship of the novels 
could not remain a real secret, though Scott encouraged 
the mystery till nearly the end of the series; and it 
was on the score of his literary eminence that in 1820 
ho was raised to the dignity of a baronetcy. 

Tor ten years (1819-29) Scott was earning large 
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cnosnS 


fillin'^ 1)\ liH pf'" li*‘ rtsnl'Ui'-n^ «<■ frt«>i(Un.; n 

Usaitonsi! iannU anil to |noavrt' Uw I'l'ilili lU'*' 
''wj for thi« {lunm (, ))P iiilftctl pitfi'tly mto lACfto 
co!nni('rcn.t '>)' < ul (tuins ■iMlIi iIsq pntstuig oMft 

publislmig of ()i( }fil!<!inn(s «h)c5i kr.tme 

\»otaui up Mith tlul of t'oiiM iltiu , hut 111 fh2)-6, ih 
a coiuTncuiii ( nfin «\itch the whole of Or*, i' 

Urit un, till I «!'■ <viu\ tvolt with thoni 

As piruu'r in tin i firms (for thoil corns ruf? 'ror* 
null so miwiix'l ill it to ho (•oiiiicilcil Mith OIK U'>r to 
Ik cotuiuuA with hntlu ho hodtne h sponstlih' for .i 
<lcht ol LI 17 titif), of wliioli n siMiiKiiuhU hr rouhi hiio 
ml Iiiui-i It, it ins siiKt of fiiiiK til linl pirinlttoil, hi ho 
tominsr luuhnipt Insliifl of tint, tiirrolv .isKir/g time 
of Ills iioiliiots, li<‘ left his hi mliftil lonnlri csiilo at 
Ahhotsfoul, ehul hiiiistlf up m n sm ill hot!i=e in I'tliii- 
htugli, iinil woiKul with Ins pm foi tho rctmiiidcr of 
Ins life, III onlor to cant cnniigh to clcjir off the <loht 
in full III this ho lias almost sunissfu), hut umlur 
the sij-ain of iticessiut npphcitiun his healtli broke 
(io\m Toivartls 1810 ho hogin to show wgns of 
extreme weakness, nith atfaeks of brain parilysts, and 
was sent nhroail to le establish his lioilth if possible. 

Ncierlhclcss, on his rcluin, after lingering for some 
months, he tlicil on tlic Stb September, 1832, at Abbots 
foixl, iilntbei he hul been taken at his cirnest jcqncst. 
A hoaiy life insurance, and money ndianctd on his 
cop> rights after hts death, paid tlic lemainder of that 
debt mIikIi ho had worked so hnnl to redeem j and 
as ho wished, his name remains Uiisfaincd hi tin 
Bbirking of wliat bo considered bib just h dnlities. 

His personal character, both m pnialc nnd publit 
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life, “was almost perfect; his genius and his energy 
have resulted in leaving a body of worh', •which in 
its influence on English literature is perhaps second 
only to Shakspeie’s. 

In his works, both in the poems and the novels, it 
is the subject matter and its sympathetic kindly 
treatment, rather than litciavy sUjIt, •ndnch led to their 
great success. Men read the Waverhy Koick as they 
apj)eared ■with “ wonder and delight,” not merely with 
critical appreciation. This "wns largely due to the 
entirely new romantic and historical field which Scott 
opened. Nothing similar had been done before; and 
to the novelty was added brilliancy of character- 
painting, interest of plot, vivid picUuos of romantic 
localities, and complete freedom from both the coarse- 
ness of the preceding age of fiction, and the sicklj' 
sentimentality of many of his contemporaries. A large 
number of the novels dealt "with diflorent epochs of 
English and Scottish history; e.g. hmilioe (reign of 
Richard I.) and Wareiley (the ri.sing of the Pretender, 
’ James Slnart, 17 45). Others are romances of private 
life — e.ff. The Bride of Lammcnnooi — ^rvlrilo some —e.g. 
Quentin Dunoard— deal with continental histor 3 '. 

Scott’s poems, popular in their d.ay, are not of such 
pre eminent merit amidst English poetrj' as his novels 
are amidst English fiction. The Lay of the Last Minstiel, 
Mamiion, and The Lady of the Laic deal -ndth cbivalimis 
ana stirring legends, and are ■written in bright and 
stirring verse. 'Tlieir influence at the time in aw-alcen- 
ing the attention of poets to the field of romantic 
incident vras of the greatest v’alue, and its effects have 
becn^ very lasting; so also with his novels: “ho raised 
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tho irhole of llm litonifino of tlsc rKivc! one of 
tlio f'reatO't inilitcuec"! that {)<nf on human lifo.” 

To tho coj\''''ionsiu'S': nf lu« j^nrattvC'-' of futollf'ct 
^ve may he phol to lohj that of liis pfeaHicarhadno'p. 
"God thee, WuUer, tuy innii,'' nhl his imck'; 

“ thou hast risen to iio great, init thou tviUst always 
goo 
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THE DAFFODILS 

I WANi)Kni 5 B lonely as a cloud 
That floats on high o’er vales and hills, 
Wlien all at once I saw a ciowd, 

A host, of golden dallodilt ; 

Beside the laho, beneath the trees, 
Flutterh\g and dancwg in the breeze. 

Continuous as the stais that shine 
And tvrinkle on the milky way, 

They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bixy ; 

Ten thousand saw T at a gl.anee, 

Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 

The waves beside them danced ; but they 
Ont-did the sparkling waves in glee : 

A poet could not but bo gay, 

111 such a jocund company : 

I gazed — and gazed — but little thought 
'Wliat wealth the show to me had brought : 

For oft, when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 

31 
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Tliey fiasli upon tliat inward eye 
■WIiicE is the bliss of solitude : 

And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils. 


LIKES WRITTEN IN EARLY SPRING. 

1 a thonsind blended notes 

While !i! .1 grove I sate rcclin>'d. 

In that sweet mood when pleas-ant thoughts 
Bring sad thoughts to the mind 

To her fair works did N.ature link 
Tlie human soul that through me mn ; 

And much it gneveil my lH-.att to think 
What mail lias made of man 

Through primrose tufts, m that green bower. 
The periwinkle trailctl its wreaths : 

And tis my faith that every flower 
i'ajioys Ihc sir ii hresth^s. 

Tlio birds around me hopped .and played, 
Their thoughts I cannot measure ; — 

But the least motion which they made. 

It seemed n tUiill of pleasure. 

Tlic budding twigs spre.ad out their fan 
To catch the breezy air ; 

And I must think, do all I can, 

That there was pleasure there. 

If this belief from heaven he sent, 

If such he Katum’s holy plan. 

Have I not reason to lament 
Wluit in.an has ninde of man 1 
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O Iilessed Bird • the earth we pace 

Again appears to he 3^ • 

An unaubstential, faerr place, 

Tiiat is Ct home for Thee ' 


TO A SKV-LARK 

ErnEnBAi, minstrel ' pilgrim of the sky ! 

Host thou de.spise the earth where cares ahoimd 
Or, while the wings aspire, are heart and eye 
Both with thy nest upon the dcu'y ground 1 
Thy nest which thou canst drop into at will. 

Those qvdvering wings composed, that music still ! 

Iioa%’e to the nightingale her shady wood 
A priAacy of glorious light is thine , 

Whence thou dost pour upon the world a flood 
Of harmony, with insiinot more divine : 10 

(ftj of tiw wise who soar, tint never roam 
Tuie to the kindred |ioiuts of Hc.a\en and Howe ! 


SHE WAS A PHANTOJiI. 

She was a Phantotn of delight 
Wlicn first she gleamed npoii ni\ sight; 
A lovely Apparition, sent 
To he a mowenPs ornament ; 

Her eyes a« stars of Twilight fair; 
lake Twilight’s, too, her dusky h.air , 

But all things else about her dmwn 
From Alay-time and the cheerful Ha%™ ; 
A dancing Shape, an Image gay, 

To haunt, to startle, and ,way-laja 


10 
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It cheered mild Spenser, called fi oni Faery-laud 1 0 ' 

To struggle through dark trays ; and, when a damp 
Fell round the path of Milton, in his hand 
The Thing became a tninipet ; whence he blew 
Soul auiniating strains— alas, too few 1 

II 

Kuks fret not at their (.oiiveiit’s narrow room ; 

And hermits are conteutcil witli their cells ; 

And students m ith their pensive citadels ; 

Maids at the wheel, the weaver at his loom, 

Sit hhthe and happy ; bees that soar for bloom, 

High as the highest Peak of Fiirness-fells, 

IVill mnimur by the liour in foxglove bells : 

III truth the pi ison, unto which we doom 
Ourselves, no prison is and hence for me. 

In sundry moods, 'tn.is pastime to be hound 10 

M’lthin the Sonnet's scanty plot of ground ; 

Pleased if some Souls (for such there needs must be) 
Who have felt the ireight or too much liberty. 

Should find bnef solace there, as I have found- 

Lovnox. 1802. 

Miutox 1 thou shonid’st be living at this hour : 

England hath need of thee . she is a fen 
Of stagnant waters • altar, sword, and pen, 

Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and bower, 

Have forfeited ^heir ancient English dower 
Of inwartl happiness We are selfish men j 
Oh 1 rai-se ns up, return to us again ; 

And give us manners, virtue, freedom, jiower. 

Thy soul was like a Star, and dwelt ap.art ; 

Thou Imdst a voice wltose sound was like the sea lO 
Pore as the naked heavtms, majestic, free. 
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So didst tliou travel on life’s common "ay, 

In clieeifiil godliness ; and j'et tlij’ heait 
The lowliest duties on lieiself did lay. 

Tjiodoiit or a Rm'tok on tub SuE.TttaATroN or Sanzun-ANn 

Two Voices are there ; one is of the sea, 

One of the mountains ; each a mighty Voice : 

In both from ago to age thou didst lejoice. 

They were thy chosen music, Liberty ! 

There came a Tyrant, and with holy glee 

Thou fouglit’st against him , but hast vainly striven : 

Thou fiom thy Alpine holds .at length art diiven. 

Where not a torrent murmurs heard by thee 
Of one deep bliss thine car hath been bereft ; 

Then cleave, O cleave to that which still is left ; 10 

For, high-souled Maid, what sorrow would it bo 
That Mountain Hoods should thundei as befoie. 

And Ocean bellow from his rocky shore. 

And neither awful Voice be heaid by thee. 


YEW-TRBBS. 

Tnnnr. is a Ycw-tiec, jiride of Lortou Vale, 

Which to this day stands single, in the midst 
Of lbs own darkness, ns it stood of yore ; 

Not loth to furnish weajions for the bauds 
Of Umfraville or Peicy ere they marched 
To Scotland’s heaths ; oi tho.se that crossed the sea 
And diew theii sounding bows at Aziiicouiy 
Perhaps at earlier Crecy, or Poictiers 
Of vast ciicumference, and gloom profound 
This solitary Tree 1 a living thing 10 

Produced too slowly over to decay ; • 

Of foi m and aspect too magnificent 



CHOSRIT EivGLTSH. 


To 1)0 <Ie<itroj-(‘d But worthier still of note , 

Are tho':e fraternal Fonr of Borrowdalej 
Joined in one solemn and capacious grove ; . 

Huge trnnljB ! and each particular trunk a growth ’ 
Of intertwisted fibres serpentine 
TIp-coiliug, and inveteratelj convolved ; 

Noi uninformed with Bli.intasj, and looks 
That threaten the profane ; — a pillared shade, 

T^poli whose grassless floor of red-brown hue, 

By sheddings from the pining umbrage tinged 
PerenniaWy — ^beneath whose sable roof 
"Of boughs, as if for festal pin pose, decked 
With nnrejoicing berries — ghostly Shapes 
May meet at noontide , Fear and trembling Hop®) 
Silence and Foresight ; Death the Skeleton 
And Time the Shadow there to colebiate, 

As in a natural temple sc.itterod o’er 
With altars undisturbed of mossy stone, 

United worship ; or in mute rejjoso 
To Vie, and Visten to fVie mountain hood 
Mill muring from Glaramara’s inmost caves. 


CHABACTER OF THE HAPPY WAEEIOR- 

Wno M the happy Warrior 1 Who is he 
'rtiat citivv man in anus should wish to be? 

—If H tU^enerous Spirit, who, when brought 
Among the Xaska of real life, hath wrought 
Upon the plaV that pleased Ins boyish thought ; . 
Whose high eil^eavoura are an inward light 
That makes the' path Wfore him ahvays bright; 
Who, with .a nati^l instinct to discern 
What knowledge ^11 pcrfoim, is diligent to learn ; 
Abides by tlti*\:^sol\r<-‘. mid stops not there. 

But makes his mdinlN^jeing his prinio cave;* 
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■Wlio, doomed to go in corap<any with Pain, 

And Pear, and Bloodshed, miserable traui 1 
Turns liis necessity to glorions gain j 
In face of these doth exercise a power 
Which is our human nature’s highest dow er ; 

Controls them and subdues, transmutes, bei eaves 
Of their bad influence, and their good receives • 

By objects, Which might force the soul to abate 
Her feeling, rendered more compassionate ; 20 

Is placable — because occasions rise 
So often that demand such sacrifice ; 

More skilful in self-knowledge, even more ])ure. 

As tempted more ; more able to cndute 
As more exposed to suffering and distress ; 

Thence, also, more alive to tenderness 
— ’Tis ho whoso law is> reason ; n ho depends 
Upon that Jaw as on the best of friends ; 

"Whence, in a state where men are tempted still 
To evil for a guard against worse ill, 30 

And what in quality or act is best 
Both seldom on a right foundation rest, 

Ho labours good on good to fix, and owes 
To virtue every triumph that he knows ; 

—AVlio, if he rise to station of command, 

Rises by open means ; and there will stand 
On honourable terms, oi else retire 
And in himself possess his own desire ; 

Who comprehends his trust, and to the same 
Keejs faithful with a singlemfes of aim ; 40 

And tliercfnro does not stoop, not lie in uait 
For ^\ J'.atth, or honours, or for worldly state ; 

Whom they must follow ; on whoso head mu-.t fall, 

Like showers of inannn, if they come at all 
Wbo’e powers shed round him in the common strife, 

Or mild concorsts of ordinary life, 

A constant influcjice, a pecatiiar grace ; 

Eui who, if he Ihj called upon to face 
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OHILDE HAROLD. 
CANTO Iir. 

BEFORK WATEHl.oa 


XXI. 

TnF.liE was a soimd of rcvchx by night, 

And Belgium’s e-apital h.i<l gjithercd then 
Her Beauty and her Ohi'’.ahy, and briglit 
The lamps shone o’er f.nir women and binve men ; 

A thousand hc,nts bc.at happily ; ami uheii 
Music arose ■with its voluptuous swell, 

Soft c\ ca looked lovo to eyes which spake again, 

Anil all -wont tnerry as a inairiage bell ; 

But hush 1 hark I a deep sound strikes like a rising knell f 


XXI t. 

Did ye not hear it?— Ho ; ’twa". but (he wind, ?0 

Or the car rattling o’er the stony street ; 

On with the dance 1 let joy bo unconfinod ; 

No sleep tilt morn, when Youth and Pleasuic meet 
To chase the glowing Uotirs with flj ing foot. 

But U.\rk 1 — that lieaay sound breaks in once more. 

As if the clouds its eclio would repeuat ; 

And T)c.irer, clearer, deadlier th.an before 1 
Arm ! .amr ! st is — It is — the crtniion’s ojK-ning roar I 
43 
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Within a windotvcA inclic of that high hall 

S.itc BiuiiswicW’* fail'd pluoftain ; he did hear 20 

That sound, the first ninidst the foitival. 

And caught its tunc with Heitli's proplictio ear; 

And when thev smiled betaine he deem'd it near, 

Ills heart more tnilv knew that peal too well 
Which etretelied his father on a blood' bier, 

And rouseii the vengeantc hhiod alone (onld quell t 
Ho rushed into the field, and, foremost fighting, felL 

x\iv 

Ah ' then and there 'eas huri_' ing to and fro, 

And gathering tcare, and tremhhngs of distress. 

And clicefcs all pale, which but an hour ago 30 

Blushed at the praise of then own lovcJinubS ; 

And there wore sudden )iartmgs, such ns pi ess 
The life from out joung hearts, and choking sighs 
Which ne’er might be repeated who could guess 
If ever more sliotild meet tlioso niutiml o;i'es. 

Since iijKin night so sweet such .awful morn could nsc ! 


XXV 

And theic was mounting in hot haste ■ the steed, 

The imisterhig sqaadron, and the clattering car, 

Went poiitmg forward with impetuous speed. 

And swiftlj foiimiig in the ranks of war ; 40 

And the deep thunder peal on peal afar ; 

\ And near, the beat of tlie alarming drum 
Rouped lip tbe soldier^ere the monimg star ; 

While tlu'ongccl the citizens with terror dumb, 

Or wliispering, with white lips—' The foe! The^-come) 
they come ! ’ 
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XXVI. 

And -wild and higli the ‘ Cameron’s gathering ’ rose, 

The war-note of Lochiel, which Albyn’s hills 
Have heard, and heard, too, have her Saxon foes • — 
How in the noon of night that pibroch thrills. 

Savage and shrill ! But witli the breath which fills 50 
Their mountain-pipe, so fill the mountaineers 
With the fierce native daring which instils 
The stirring memory of a thousand years, 

And Evan’s, Donald's fame rings in each clansman’s ears 1 


xxvii 

And Ardennes waves above them her green leaves, 
Dewy with nature’s tear-diops, as they pass, 

Grieving, if aught inanimate e’er grieves, 

Over the unretiirning brave, — alas ! 

Ere evening to bo trodden like the grass 
Which now beneath them, but above shall giow - 00 
In its next verdure, when this fieiy mass 
Of living valoui, i oiling on the foe 
And burning with high hope, shall mouldei cold and low 


XXVI II 

Last noon beheld them full of lusty life, 

Ijast eve in Beauty’s ciicle proudly gay, 

The midnight brought the signal-sound of strife. 

The morn the marshalling in arms, — the day 
Battle’s magnificently stem array ! 

The thunder-clouds close o’er it, which when rout 
Tlie cal til is covered tliick with other clay, 70 

Whicli her own clay shall cover, heaped and pent, 

Rider and horse, — friend, foe, — iii one red biuial blent 1 
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CANTO IV. 

THE tT(l mri V. 

fX.Tvm. 

ArrriT'' fl'i anhi'i ! as tl wcic that Home, 
till' chit'i tri>pUn.a of her htie, 

W.ailii build up all tii-r triunipU-i in ono dome, 
ift r I V>h''i‘ijra slan/Js , Ihp ijiooidx'nro', dime 
A» Tweri' it« i!.TtHr,T! (ori-hos fordnnie 
Should bo the light nhuli atreams hero to tlltime 
This long CTjdorod htit still cxhauatlo'ss mine 
( If rontciiiphition ; and the nriiro plooni 
Of .an llali.iii night, where the drop skias a-siiino 

eXMV 

lines w lin li li.Tii' words, and spo.tk to \ o of him en, 10 
r!n.at» o'er this vast mid wnndroiis iiioniimeiit, 

And ahsdims fuith its gluii Tlitre is given 
Unto the things of earth, rvhicti Time Iiatii herit. 

A spirit’s feeling, and where he hath leant 
His li Hid. but bloke Ins .scj the, theie is a ji'mer 
And magic in the ruined battlement. 

Nor winch the [jalme of the present hour 
Must \ield its pomp, .vnd wait till ages are its dower. 

exxv. 

0 Time ! the Itcautifier of the de.ad, 

Adorner of the rum, comforter 20 

And ouK healer wlieii the heart hath bled-— 

. Time ! the coiTcctor where our Jodgraents err, 

The test of trutli, love— solo philosopher, 
for all beside are sophists— from tli.v thiift, 

IVliich never loses though it doth defer — 

Time, the avbngsri unto thee 1 lift 
Mj hands, and and heart, and ci-ave of thee a giftr 
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cxxxt. 

Amidst tliis "wreolt, where thou hast made a sliriiie 
And temple more divinely desolatej 
Among thy mightier offerings here are mme, 30 

Ruins of years — though few, yet full of fate : 

If thou hast ever seen me too elate, 

Hoar me not ; but if calmly I have borne 
Good, and resen’cd mj' pride against the hate 
“Which shall not whelm me, let me not have woni 
This iron in my soul m vain — shall Uiey not mouni i 


cxxxn. 

And thou, who never yet of human wrong 
Left the unbalanced scale, great Nemesis ! 

Here, where the ancient paid thee homage long — 

Thou, who didst call the Rinies from the abyss, 40 
And round Orestes bade them houl and hiss 
For that unnatural letnbufiou — just, 

Had it but been from hands less near — in this 
Thy foi-mer realm, I call thee fiom tlie dust ! 

Dost thou not hear my heart ? — Awake ' thou shall, and 
must. 


oxxxin. 

It is not that 1 may not have incurred 
For mj^ ancesti-al faults or mine the wound 
I bleed withal, and, had it been confeired 
With a just weapon, it had flowed nnbuund ; 

But now my hlood shall not sink in the giound ; 50 

,To thee 1 do devote it — thou shall take 
The vengeance, which shall yet be sought and found, 
Which if /“have not taken for the sake — 

But let that pass — I sleeji, but thou shall j et awake 
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CXXXIV. 

Atid if niy voice break fortli, 'th not tbat. nrov 
I shrink from v. !iat H Miffereil ; Jet liiin speak 
WJin liatJi IxjJicl'l •iecliiie ti{>on my brow. 

Or eeeu my mind’s coiivuJ'ion Jeavo it, weak ; 

Bui in tljia i«tje a record will T seek. 

JJi't ill the .air sliall Uit-.**- my words diMj'erse, 
T!io«{;h I Jie n“hca ; a far hour shaJl wre.il: 

The deep propiietio fii!iie-.s of tliw verse. 

And pile on iiiimaii Jie.ads tjie mountain of iiiy curso ! 


cxxxv 

Tiiat curae sltnil be Forsivenc.es — Have I not— 
I£e.ar me, my motlicr Karth ' bcJiold it, neaten i— 
Have I not. had to wrestle with my Jot ? 

Have I not sufTerod things to be foisisiii ’ 

H.aiel n ot liad my limin .se.ai-d, my iieait men. 
Hopes — ibislited. Life's life lied^.wyay 2 

JVud only not U 

' Itccause not altovelJier of suu. .Mi- ^ 

As rota into the souls of tliose nbom 1 snrvev 

-'ver, 

I *i 


CXVXS 1 

From miqbty wrongs to petty perfidy 
Has e I not seen wbat liumaii things conld do ? 
From the loud roai of foaming caluinm 
To the small wliisper of the as paltii few 
And aubtier venom of the leptiJe ciew ' 

Tlie .Taims glance of whose significant eve, 
Earning to he mth silence, would acem true 
And without utterance, s.avc the sAirug oi sm’h 
Xlial round to happy fooh, its speechless'obloquy,’ 
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CXXXVII. 

But 1 Imvo lived, .and have not lived in vain : 

My mind may lose its force, my blood its Ere, 

And my frame perisli even in conquering pain ; 

But there is that within mo which sjiall tire 
Torture and Time, and breathe when I expire : 
Something unearthly, which they deem not of, 

Like the remembered tone of a mute lyre, 

Shall on their softened spirits sink, and move 
In hearts all rocky now tho late remorse of love. 00 


OXXXVIII. 

Tlie seal is act. — Now welcome, thou dre-ad Power 1 
Nameless, yet thus omnipotent, winch here ‘ 

"Walk'al in the shadow of tho midnight hour 
%Yith a deep awe, yet all distinct from fear : 

Thy haunts are ever whore tho dead walls rear 
Their ivy mantles, and tho solemn scene 
Derives from thee a sense so deep and clear 
That wo become a jwrt of what has boon. 

And grow unto the .spot, all-seeing but unseen. 


c.xxxix. 

And hero the buss of eager nations ran, 100 

In inunmiml pity, or loud-roared applause. 

As man was slaughtered hy his fellow-man. 

And wherefore el.aughtcr<-<n uliprefore, hut heeau»o 
Such were the blowly Circus' genial laws. 

And the imperial jiloa'urc. — ^^yher«fore not? 

"What matters where we fall to fill the maws 
Of worms — on luttle-j'l.eins or listed .sjiot ? 

Bath are but the.alO's where the chief actors rot- 

n 
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CXI- 

1 Bpp tx'fore :np Uyp Gliwliitcr liol jjO > 

Ho ujKJti his hand — Oi*! inonlj' brow 
ConRenlo to do.ith, Imt cotiquors ngonfi 
And bi« drooped bead ainics graduaiH' 

And through hi3 buIo tUo last drops, ebbing f 
Trom the red panh, fall heavy, one by one, 
hike the first of a Ihiitider-shower ; and now 
Tire nrewv avnnw aronnd Win *. he ift gone, , 

Ero cca>-cd the inhuman fchont wlueh hailed tlie ■"'ts ^ 
who won. 


CXM. . 

Ho heard it, lint he heeded not — Ids ores 
"Were witli Ids licarf, and that was far aMay ; 

Ho reck’d not of tlic life ho lost nor prize, J2d 

Blit where bis rude hnt by Iho Hannbo Jay, 

TAera wore Ida young barbarians all at play. 

There was thoir Hactan moHicr — lie, their sire. 
Butchered to make a Roman holUlay — 

All this rnshed with his blood — Shall he crpire, 

And nnnvenged ?— Arise ! ye Goths, and glut your ire I 


exhu. 

FroiBut here, where Murder breathed her bloody steam ; 
Haro >d here, where buzzing nations choked the wai s 
From thtroared or murmured like a mountain-stream 
To the small or winding ns its torrent strays ; jgj- 

And subtler lere the Roman million’s blame or praise 
Tlie .Tamis glati or life, the playthings of a crowd, 

Leandug to he vmds much — and fall the stars’ faint rays 
And ivitiiont iitte void— seats crushed—walls bowed, 

Heal lound to happ> toy s^opa echoes strangely loui 
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CXI.III. 

A ruin — yet •what ruin 1 from its mass 
"Willis, palaces, half-cities, have been rear’d ; 

Yet oft the enormous skeleton ye pass, 

And marvel where the spoil could have appear’d. 

Hath it indeed been plundered, or but clear’d 1 140 

Alas ! developed, opens the decay, 

When the colossal fabric's form is near’d : 

It will not bear the brightness of the day, 

Which streams too much on all, years, man, have reft away. 


exMV. 

But when the rising moon begins to climb 
Its topmost arch, and gently pauses there ; 

"Wlion the stars twinklc*through the loops of time, 

And the low night-breeze w.avcs along the air 
The garl.and-forest, which the grey walls wear, 

Like laurels on the bald first C.esar’s head ; IfiO 

When the light shines serene but doth not glare, 

Then in this magic circle raise the dc,ad : 

Heroes have trod this spot — ^tis on their dust ye tiead. 


cxnv. 

‘While stands the Coliseum, Rome shall stand; 

‘ When falls the Coli«cnin, Rome shall f.all ; 

‘ And vhen Rome f.alla— the World.’ From our own land 
Thus spake the pilgrims o’er this mighty w.all 
In Saxon times, which we arc wont to call 
Ancient ; anil these three mortal thing.s arc still 
On their foundations, and unaltered all ; ICO 

Rome and her Itnin jxist Redemption's .skill, 

Tlio World, the same ■wide den — of thieves, or what ye 
wilL 
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CANTO rr. 

(XJEJU.'. 

CLXxvni. 

TnEnT-, in a pleasure in the patlilcss woods, 

There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 

There is society where none intrudes, 

By the deep Sea, ami music in its roar : 

I love not Man the less, but Nature more, 

Fiom these our interviews, in which I steal 
From all I may be, or have been before. 

To mingle with the Universe, and feel 
Wliat I caa ne’er exptess, yet cannot all conceal, 

oiecKis. 

Boll on, thou deep and dark blue Ocean — roll 1 10 

Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain j 
Man marks the earth with rnin — bis control 
Stops with the shore ; — ^upon the watery plain 
TUe yareeks are all thy deed, nor doth TGinain 
A shadow of man’s ravage, save his own, 

When for a moment, like a drop of rain, 

He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan, 

■Without a grave, unknefi’d, uncoffined, and unknown. 

ctxxx. 

His steps are not upon thy paths, — thy fields 
Are not a spoil for him, — thou dost arise 20 ' 

And shake him from thee ; the vile strength he wields 
For earth's destruction thou dost all despise. 

Spurning him from flty bosom to the skies 
And send'st him, Riuvering in thy playful spray 
And howling, to his Gods, where haply lies 
Hia petty hope in some near port or bay, 

And dashest him again to earth there let him lay. 
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The aimaments which thundersfcrike the walls 
Of rock-huilt cities, bidding nations quake, 
And inonarchs tremble in their capitals, 

The oak leviathans, whose huge ribs make 
Their clay creator the vain title take 
Of lord of thee, and arbiter of war — 

Tliese are thy toys, and, as the snow^' flake. 
They melt into thy j’east of waves, which mar 
Alike the Armada’s pride, or spoils of Trafalgar, 


cnxxxn. 

Thy shores are empires, changed in all save thee — 
Assyria, Greece, Rome, Qvitlmge, what are they? 

Thy W'atcrs washed them power while they weic free 
And many a tyrant since : their shores obey 
The stranger, slave, or savage ; their decay 
. Has dried up realms to deserts : — not so thou ; — 
Unchangeable save to thy wild waves’ play. 

Time \vrites no wrinkle on thine azure brow. 

Such as crcatio.i s dawn beheld, thou rollcst now. 


cnxxxiii. 

Thon glorious mirror, where the Almighty’s form 
Glasses itself in tempests ; in all time, — 

Gilro or convulsed — in breeze, or gale, or storm. 
Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 
l)ark-heaving — boundlciss, endless, and sublime — 
Tiie image of eternity— the tlirone 
Of the Invisible ; even from out thy slime 
Tlie monsters of the deep are made ; each zone 
Obeys thee : thou geest forth, dread, fathomleiis, alone. 
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cutxxjv. 

And I liavo loved tlicc, Ocean I and my )oy 
Of youthful sports •»«« on thy breast to bo 
Borne, like thj bubbles, oatfurd : from a boy 
1 wantoned with tin breakers— tbc)' to me 
Were a delight ; and if tbo frcaliening Rca 
Made them a terror — 'twfas a pleasing fear, 
For I was as it were a child of then. 

And trusted to thy billoivs far and near, 

And laid my hand upon tliy mane— as I do here. 


60 
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ODE TO THE WEST WIND. 


I. 

O, TviT.D West Wind, thou brcatli of Autumn’s being, 
Thou, fiom whose xinaeen picsence tho leaves dead 
Are driven/ like ghosts from an enchanter fleeing, 

Yellow, and black, and pale, and hectic red, 
rcstilunce-stricken multitudes ; O, thou, 

Who clmriolest to their dark wintry bed 

The wingtd seeds, wheio they lie cold and low, 

Each like a corpse within its grave, until 
Thine azure sister of the spring shall blow 

Her clarion o’er tho dreaming earth, and fill 10 

(Driving sweet buds like flocks to feed in air) 

With living hues and odours plain and hill : 

Wiki S{f!rit, sri .w?r/»gei'erj-irAere,* 

Destroyer and preserver ; hear, 0 hear I 


n. 

Thou on whoso stream 'mid the steep sky’s commotion. 
Loose clouds like earth's dcc.xying le.avcs are shed, 
Shook fi-om tiic tangled bonglis of Heaven and Occarj, 

Angela of min and lightning : there are spread 
•On the blue aurraec of thine aiiy surge. 

Like the bright hair uplifttal from the head 
C5 


£0 
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Of some fierce Mtenad, eren from the dim verge 

Of the horizon to the zenith’s height 

The locks of the appronclniig storm. Tliou diige 

Of the dying ye.ir, to which this dosing night 
'Will be the dome of a vast sepwlclire. 

Vaulted -with all thy congregated might 

Of vapours, from whose solid atmosphere 
Black rain, and fire, and hail will burst ; 0, hear 1 

III. 

Thou who didst waken from his summer dreams 
Tlie bine Mediterranean, where he lay, 

Lulled by the coil of his crystalline sti-eams, 

Beside a pumice isle in Baiie’s bay, 

And saw in sleep old palaces and towers 
Quivering within the wave's iiitenser day, 

All overgrown with azure moss and flowers 
So sweet, the sense faints picturing them £ Thou 
Tor whose path the Atlantic’s level powers 

Cleave themselves into chasms, while far below 
The sea-hlooms and the oozy woods which wear 
Tlie sapless foliage of the oce.an, know 

Thy voice, and suddenly grow grey mtU fear, 
And tremble and de.spoil thcm.selves: O, hear I 

iv 

If I were a dead leaf thou mightest hear ; 

If I were a wift cloud to fly with tlieo ; 

A wave to pint beneath thy power, and slmie 

Tlie iinptilse of thj' strength, only less free 
Tiia-n thou, O, imcontrolhable ! If even 
1 were as in my boyhoixl, and could be 
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The comrade of thy •wanderings over heaven, 

As then, vrliea to outstrip thy skiey speed 60 

Scarce seemed a ■vision ; I -wonld ne’er have sti iven 

As thus ■with jihee in prayer in my soro need. 

Oh ! lift me as a ■wave, a leaf, a cloud ! 

I fall upon the thorns of life ! I bleed ! 

A heavy ■weight of hours has chained and bowed 
One too like thee : tameless, and swift, and proud 


V. 

Make me thy lyre, even as the forest is : 

What if my leaves are falling like its own 1 
The tumult of thy mighty harmonies 

Will take from both a deep, autumnal tone, 60 

Sweet though in sadness. Be thou, spirit fierce. 

My spirit ! Be thou me, impetuous one 1 

Drive my dead thoughts over the universe 
Like withered leaves to quicken a new birth ! 

And, by the incantation of this verse, 

Scatter, as from an unextinguished hearth 
Ashes and sparks, my words among mankind I 
Be through my lips to unawakened earth 

The trumpet of a prophecy ! O, wind. 

If Winter comes, can Spring be far behind 1 70 


TO A SK.YLAEIL 

Hail to thee, blithe spirit 1 
Bird thou never wert. 

That from heaven, or near it, 
Dourest thy full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated ai t. 
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Higher still and higher 
From the earth thou springest 
Like a cloud of fiie ; 

The blue deep thou -vringest, 

And singing still dost soar, and soaiing ever singest. 10 

In the golden lightning 
Of the sunken sun, 

O’er which clouds are brightening, 

Thou dost float and run ; 

Like an unbodied joy whose race is just begun. 

The pale purple even 
Melts around thy flight : 

Like a star of he.aven, 

In the broad daylight 

Thou art unseen, but yet I hear thy shrill delight. 20 

Keen as are the arrows 
Of that silver sphere, 

"Whoso intense lamp narrows 
In the white dawn clear. 

Until we hardly sec, we feel that it is there. 

AJl the earth and air 
With thy voice is loud, 

As, when night is bare. 

From one lonely cloud 

The moon rains out her hc.ams, and heaven is overflowed. 30 

What thou art we know not ; 

What is most like thee 1 
From rainbow clouds there flow not 
Lrojn 80 bright to see. 

As from thy presence sliowers a rain of melody. 
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Like a poet hidden 

In the light of thonght, 

Singing hymns unbidden, 

Till the -world is wrought 

To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not : 40 

Like a high-honi maiden 
In a palace tower, 

Soothing her love-laden 
Soul in Bccict hour 

With music sweet as love, which overflows her bower i 

Like a glow-worm golden 
In a dell of dew, 

Scattering unbeholdcn 

Its aiirial hue 49 

Among the flowers and grass, which screen it from the \iew ; 

Like a rose embowered 
In its own green leaves, 

By warm winds deflowered. 

Till the scent it gives 

hlakes faint with too much sweet these heavy -wingid thieves : 

Sound of vernal showei-s 
On the twinkling grass, 

Bain-awakened flowers. 

All that ever was 

Joyous, and clear, and fresh, thy music doth surpass : 60 

Teach us, spiite or bird, 

^ What sweet thoughts aie thine : 

I have never heard 
Praise of love or wine, 

That panted forth a flood of rapture so divine. 
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Chorus Hj menreai, 

Or triuinphal chntmt, 

Matchod with tldije iTOnid be all 
But an empty vaunt, 

A thing Nrlierein vre feel there is some hidden want, , 

frimt oVjjects are the fomitains 
Of thy happy strain f 

\T1nt fields, or w.aves, or mmint.ains T 
%Vhat shapes of shy or phiin 1 

WJiat love of thine own hind 1 IVhat ignorance of pain ? 

With thy clear keen joyanee 
1/vTijjuor lannot l>e ; 

Shadow of aimojance 

Jf ei er came near thee ; * 

IlioU loveft } hut ne’er knew lores sad satiety. gO 

Waking or asK'-'p, 

Tl't'U of d'oth tner* deem 

Tliinirv mote rrio' arid d'tp 
Tlrvo V e KVrrrw-ta dv^-swi. 

Or haw ^^<Tald shy n ,'.e<i jiow ni s'sch a crystal ttreasaj 


We ! >eh hefotr and after, 

Ar.il iiitw fer wh-at is nr*. ; 

CHf ns.rere.; h>,ghl.*r 

t\ ilh *-■ lan pain u frausfiit, ; 

tier Sfst are th-e- that tell <,{ i vi h -t 11, . eight, Vo 
Xd I? 

Hate, no { J II Je, a»iJ Xeae ; 

!J c-e It, re t'.it r* Syrti 
S' ' f %T,1 a Sc ,1, 

£ hr,** t: 5 1-iw s* V tay Br r»tr 
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Better than all measures 
Of delightful sound, 

Better than all treasures 
That in books are found, 

Tliy skill to poet were, thou scoriicr of the ground I 100 

Teach me half the gladness 
That thy brain must know, 

Such harmonious madness 
From my lips would flow. 

The world should listen then, as I am hstening now. 


THE CLOUD. 

1 BUIKO fresh showers for the thirsting flowers, 

Fiom the seas and the streams ; ' 

I bear light shade for the leaves when laid 
In their noonday dreams. 

Fiom my wdngs are shaken tho dews that waken 
The sweet buds every one. 

When rocked to rest on their mother's brca.st, 

As she dances about the sun. 

I wield the flail of the lashing hail, 

And whiten tho green plains under, 10 

And then again I dissolve it in min, 

And laugh ns I pas-s in thunder. 

1 sift the enow on the mountains below, 

And.their great pines groan aghn-st; 

And all tho night ’tis my pillow white, 

While I sleep in the arms of tlic blast. 

Enhh'me on the towers of my skiey bowers. 

Lightning my pilot sifa. 

In a c.wem under is fettered the thunder, 

It struggles and howls at flts j CO 
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Over earth nsifl ocean, with gentle motion, 

This pilot is guiding me, 

Lured hy the love of the genii that move 
In the depths of the purfde sea ; 

Over the nils, and the crags, and the lulls, 

Oior the l.ihes and the plains, 

Wlicrever he dream, under mountain or stream, 

The Spirit he loves remains ; 

And I all the while Insk in heaven’s blue sinilc, 

Wliibt lie is dissolving in rams, 30 

Tlie sanguine bunriae, with his meteor eyes, 

And his burning plumes outspread, 

Leaps on the back of my sailing rack, 

Wlieu the morning star shines dead, 

As on the jag of a mountain crag, 

Wliicli an oartliquafcc rocks and swings, 

An eagle alit one moment may sit 

In the light of its golden wings 
And when sunset may breathe, from the lit sea beneath, 
Its ardours of rest and of love, 40 

And the crimson pall of eve may fall 

From the depth of hc.ivcn above, 

"With wings folded I rest, on name any nest, 

As still as a brooding dove. 

Tliat orbfcd maiden with white fire laden, 

Wliom mortals call the moon, 

Glides glimmering o’er my fleece-like floor, 

By the midnight breezes strewn ; 

' And wherever the beat of her unseen feet, 

■Which only the angels bear, 60 

May have broken the woof of my tent’s thin roof, 

Tlie stars peep behind her and peer ; 

And I laugh to see them whirl and flee, 

Like a swarm of golden bees, 
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When L widen the rent in my wind-hnilt tent, 

Till the calm rivers, lakes, and seas. 

Like strips of the sky fallen through me on high. 

Are each paved with the moon and these. 

1 bind the sun’s throne with a burning rone. 

And the moon’s witli a girdle of pearl ; 60 

'The volcanoes are dim, and the stai-a leel and swim, 
When the whirlwinds my banner unfurl. 

From cape to cape, with a bridge-like shai)e, 

Over a torrent sea, 

Sunbeam-proof, I hang like a roof, 

The mountains its columns be. 

The triumphal arch through which I march, 

With hurricane, fire, and snow, 

When the powers of the air are chained to my chair, 

Is the million-coloured bow : 70 

The sphere-fire above its soft colours wove 

Wliile the moist earth was laughing below. 

I am the daughter of earth and water, 

And the nui-sling of the sky ; 

I pass through the pores of the ocean and shores ; 

I change, but I cannot die. 

For after the rain when with never a stain. 

The pavilion of heaven is b.are. 

And the winds and sunbeams with their convex gleams. 
Build up the blue dome of air, 80 

1 silently laugh at my own cenotaph. 

And out of the caverns of rain. 

Like a child from the womb, like a ghost from the tomb, 
I arise and unbuild it again. 
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ABETHTTSA- 

Atietmtisa arose 
From her conch of snon-s 
In the Aeroceratminn mountains, — 
ITrora cloud and from crag, 

"With many a jag, 

Shcphenling her bright foantaim 
She leapt down the rods, 

■With her rainbow locks 
Streaming among the streams 
Her steps pa veil with green 
Tlie dormward ravine 
IVldcli slopes to the western gleami • 
And gliding and springing, 

She went, ever singing, 

In ninimtirs as soft ns sie.'p ; 

llie liarth scennsi to love iicr 
And Utaioii smiled alkuo her, 

As file lingered tonanU the deep 

Tlien A!ph> «» bold. 

On his glacier cold, 

IVith his tndeiit (he niomitains strook 
And ofiei't d a chasm 
111 th“ rocl s ; — w,th the sparra 
All Krj-maeUins shook. 

Altd the t.>arU eouth \i ind 
Itcniic'aled IHiind 
n e urns of tSie n'U nt miou*. 

And eanhguake nnd thmider 
f lid n tsd in *i 4 f Icr 
Tlic liars cl sl’o »j ri> ga Ivdjw ; 

Tb* l-a*d aril He hair 
Of ll e ItiM r (?ci 5 w*v 
A"'a. threngh tie l arretifs enej fi^ 
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Ab he followed the light 
Of the fleet nymph’s flight 
To the brink of the Dorian deep. 

“ Oh, save me 1 Oh, guide me 1 
And bid the deep hide me, 

For he grasps me now by the hair ! ” 
Tlio loud Ocean heard, 

To its blue depth stirred. 

And divided at her prayer ; 

And under the water 
The Earth’s white daughter 
Fled like a svtnny beam ; 

Behind her descended. 

Her billows, unblerrdcd 
With the brackish Dorian stream : — 
Like a gloomy stain 
On the emerald main 
Alpheus rushed behind, — 

As an eagle pursuing 
A dove to its ruin 

Down the streams of the cloudy wind. 


Dnder the bowers 
Where the Ocean Powers 
Sit on their pearlfed thrones. 
Through the coral woods 
Of the weltering floods, 

Over heaps of unvalued stones ; 
Through the dim beams 
Wliich amid the streams 
Weave a network of coloured light ; 
And under the caves, 

Wliore the shadowy waves 
Are as green as the forest’s night ; 
E 
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Outspecding the shark, 

And the swordfish dark, 

Under the ocean foam. 

And up through the rifts 
Of the mountain cUfts 
Tliej paaaed to their Dorian Lome. 

And now from their fountains 
In Unna’s mountains, 

Down one vale where the morning UasVs, 
Like friends once parted 
Grown single-hearted, 

Tliej plj their watcri tasks. 

At sunn so thei leap 
From their cradles steep 
In the ca\o of the shelving hill ; 

At noontide thc^ lloav 
Thnough the wo-uls brlou 
And the meadows of A-»phodel ; 

Ami at night thee '“lec]t 
In the rocking diep 
Beneath the Ortygian shore ; — 

Like spirits that ho 
In tlir ariire skj 

I’i'L.'ii thej lore hut ino no more. 



LAMB. 


IN PEAISE OE CHIMNEY-SWEEPERS. 

I LIKE to meet a sweep — understand me — not a grown 
sweeper — old chimney-sweepers are by no means attractive 
— but one of those tender novices, blooming through their 
fii'st nigritude, the maternal washings not quite effaced from 
the cheek — such as come forth with the dawn, or somewhat 
narlier, with their little professional notes sounding like the 
peep peep of a young sparrow ; or liker to the mat'n lark 
should I pronounce them, in their aeiial ascents not seldom 
anticipating the sunrise ? 

I have a kindly yearning towards these dim specks — poor .10 
blots — innocent blacknesses — 

I reverence these young Africans of our own growth — 
these almost clergy imps, who sport their cloth without 
assumption ; and from their little pulpits (the tops of chim- 
neys), in the nipping air of a December morning, preach a 

When a child, what a mysterious pleasure it was to wit- 
ness their operation ! to see a chit no bigger than one’s-self, 
enter, one knew not by what process, into what seemed the 
fauces Averni — to pursue him in imagination, as he went 20 
.sounding on through so many dark stifling caverns, horrid 
shades 1 — to shudder with the idea that “now, surely, he ' 
must be lost for ever I ” — to revive at hearing his feeble 
. shout of discovered daylight — and then (O fulness of delight !) 
nuining out of doore, to come just in time to see the sable 
phenomenon emerge in safety, the brandished weapon of 

' r.7 
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Ills art victorious like some 6ag vravcd over a conijucred^ 
citadel 1 I Bcem to remeraber having been told, that a bad 
sweep was once left in .a eUick with his bnisb, to indicate 
which way the wind blew. It was an awlul spectacle, cer- 
tainly ; not tnuch tinhfco the old stage direction in Macbeth, 
where llie “Apparition of a child crowned, wuth a tree in hi® 
hand, rises” , 

Header, if tliou meetest one of these small gentry in thy 
early rambles, it is good to give him a penny, — it is better 
10 to give him twopence. If ,t be starving waatlier, and to 
the proper troubles of Ins hard occupation, a pair of kibed 
heels (no unusual accompaniment) bo superadded, the de- 
iDMd on thy humanity wiU surely rise to a tester. 

there is a composition, the groundwork of whicii I have 
understood to he the sweet wood yclept sassafras. This 
' f r" tempered with an 

bevLml « n.'”' a delicacy 

reSi it for r'" «'>• 

20 Mr He-rd wh ®''cry deference to the judicious 

(t?; ?nU ^ opj a shop 

“ wholesomr„ d ®f this 

Sa!op,-an AoJ«,--I hav^nlvef ^t ^d Street-Me only 

own particular hp in a basm ofZ *° ^P 

- ■' -a cautions prer^onitiou to the ^ ingredients 

•in- tome that ^ constantly wins- ■ 

“o«rteS:’dtHne yT? 

t umnstructed in dietetieal elegauTs, sutlT^p^S 

u^Vh^ve^rwa.^7om.d°tZ^ 

-riwtifying to ihe palate of„ composition 

-nuate and soften shghtJy 

■.«.«<»« <ri'isrri= 
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to the roof of the mouth in these ■unfledged practitioners ; 
or whether Nature, sensible that she had mingled too much 
of bitter wood in the lot of these raw victims, caused to 
grow out of the earth her sassafras for a sweet lenitive — 
but so it is, that no possible taste or odour to the senses 
of a young chimney-su eeper can convey a delicate excite- 
ment comparable to this mixture. Being penniless, they 
will yet hang their black heads over the ascending steam, 
to gratify one sense, if possible, seemingly no less pleaBod 
than those domestic animals — cats — when they purr over a 10 
new-found sprig of valerian. There is something more in 
these sympathies than philosophy can inculcate. 

Now albeit Mr. Bead boasteth, not without reason, that 
his is the only Salopian house ; yet be it known to thee, 
reader — if thou art one who keepest what are called good 
hours, thou art haply ignorant of the fact — ho hath a 
race of industrious imitators, who from stalls, and under 
open sky, dispense the same savoury mess to humbler cus- 
tomers, at the dead time of the dawn, when (as extremes 
meet) the rake, i ooliiig home from his midnight cups, and 20 
the hard-handed artisan leaving his bod to resume the 
premature labours of the day, iostle, not uufrequeutly to 
the manifest disconcerting of the former, for the honours 
of the pavement. It is the time when, in summer, between 
the expired and the not yet relumincd kitchen-fires, the 
kennels of our fair metropolis give forth their least satis- 
factory odours. The rake, who wisheth to dissipate his 
o’er-night vapours in more grateful coffee, cui'ses the un- 
genial fume, ns he passoth; but the artisan stops to taste, 
and blesses the flagrant breakfast. 30 

Tliis is saloop — the precocious herb-woman’s darling — 
the delight of the early gai'dener, who transports his smok- 
ing cabbages by break of day from Hammersmith to Covent 
Garden's famed piazzas — the delight, and, oh 1 I fear, too 
often the envy, of the unpennied sweep. Him shouldst 
thou haply encounter, with his dim visage pendent over 
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the grateful steam, regale him with a sumptuous hasin 0 
%vill cost thco hut three halfpennies) and a slice of depcate 
bread and butter (an added Imlfpenny) — so may thy culinary 
fires, eased of the o'ercharged secretions from thy worse- 
piaced hospitalities, curl up a lighter Tolumo to the wclkm 
— so may the descending soot never taint thj’ costly wcU- 
ingredieiiced soups— nor the odious cry, quick-rcadiing from 
street to street, of the fired chimney, invite the rattling 
engines from ten adjacent parishes, to disturb for a casua 
10 scintillation tby peace and pocket 1 

I am by nature extremely susceptible of street affronts ; 
the jeers and taunts of the populace ; the low-bred triumph 
they display over the casual trip, or splashed stocking) of 
a gentleman Yet can I endure the jocularity of n young 
sweep with sometluiig more than forgiveness. — In the last 
winter but one, pacing along Chcapsidc with my accustomed 
precipitation when I walk westward, a treacherous slide 
brought me ujinu my back in an instant I scrambled up 
with pain and shame enough — yet outwardly trying to fane 
20 it down, as if nothing had happened — when the roguish 
grin of one of these young wits encountered me. There 
he stood, pointing mo out with his dusky finger to the mohi 
and to a {wor woman (I bujixwso his mother) in particular, 
Id! the tears for the cxcjnisitcnesa of the fun (so he'tlionght 
it) workfd themselves out at the corners of his poor red 
eyes, red from many a previous wecjiing, and soot-inflamed* 
yet twinkling through all with sneh *a joy, snatched out of 
desolation, that Hogarth — but Hogarth has got him already 
(bow could he miss liiml) in the IM.nrcb to Finchley, grinning 
the pie-m.au there ho stoo-l, as he stands in the picture, 
, irremovnble, ns if the jest was to last for ever— with such 
a msxiniitfj^f gU'e, and mimmura of mischief, in his mirth 
_ tor the pfilp of a genuine sweep 1 , 3 th absolntely no malice 
m st-tliat t Ijmld h,avc been content, if tSio honour of ft 
ger.jeroan inig!.*} endure it, to luive remained his butt and 
his mockery till >-udnight. 
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I am by theory obdurate to the seductiveness of what 
are called a fine set of teeth. Every pair of rosy lips (the 
ladies must pardon me) is a casket presumably holding such 
_ jewels ; but, methinks, they should take leave to “air” them 
as frugally as possible. The fine lady, or fine gentleman, 
who show me their teeth, show me bones. Yet must I 
confess, that from the mouth of a true sweep a display 
(even to ostentation) of those wliite and shining ossifica- 
tions, strikes mo as an agreeable anomaly in manners, and 
an allowable piece of foppery. It is, as when 10 

A sable cloud 

Turns forth her silver lining on the night. 

It is like some remnant of gentry not quite extinct; a 
badge of better days ; a hint of nobility : — and, doubtless, 
under the obscuring darkness and double night of their 
forlorn disguiaement, oftentimes lurketh good blood, and 
gentle conditions, derived fiom lost ancestry, and a lapsed 
pedigree. The premature apprenticements of these tender 
victims give but too much encouragement, I fear, to clandes- 
tine and almost infantile abductions ; the seeds of civility 20 
and true courtesy, so often discernible in these young grafts 
(not otherwise to be accounted for) plainly bint at some 
forced adoptions ; many noble Bachels mourning for their 
children, even in our days, countenance the fact ; the talcs 
of fairy-spiriting may shadow a lamentable verity, and the 
^ rocovciy of the young Montagu be but a solitary instance 
of good foituno, out of many irreparable and hopeless 
defiltations. 

In one of the state-beds at Arundel Castle, a few years 
shicc — under a ducal canopy — (that scat of the Howards 30 
is an object of curiosity to visitors, chiefly for its beds, in 
whicVi the late duke was especially a connoisseur) — encircled 
with curtains of dclicatest crimson, with starry coronets in- 
woven — folded between a pair of sheets whiter and softer 
than 'the lap 'where Yenus lulled Ascanius — was discovered 
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poor cliangolings, lie instituted an annual feast of chimney- 
sweepers, at whidi it was his pleasure to officiate as host 
and waiter. It was a solemn supper held in Smithtield, 
upon the yearly return of the fair of St. Bartholomew , 
Cards were issued a week before to the master-sweeps in 
and about the meti'opolis, confining the invitation to their 
younger fry. Now and then an elderly' stripling would get 
in among us, and be good-natmcdly winked at; but our 
main body were infanti^'. One unfortunate wight, indeed, 
who, relying upon his dusky suit, had intruded himself into 10 
our party, but by tokens was providentially discovered in 
time to be no chimney-sweeper, (all is not soot which looks 
so), was quoited out of the presence with universal indig- 
nation, ns not having on the wedding garment ; but in 
general the greatest haimony prevailed. The place chosen 
was a convenient spot among the pens, at the north side of 
the fair, not so far distant as to be impervious to the agree- 
able hubbub of that vanity, but remote enough not to be 
obvious to the interruption of every gaping spectator in it. 
The guests assembled about seven. In those little tern- 20 
porary parlours three tables were spread with naperj’, not 
BO fine as substantial, and at every board a comely hostess 
presided with her pan of hissing sausages. The nostrils of 
the young rogues dilated at the savour. James White, as 
head waiter, had charge of the first table ; and myself, with 
our trusty companion Bioon, ordinarily mmistered to the 
otlier two. There was clamouring and jostling, you may 
be sure, who should get at the first table, for Eochester 
in his maddest days could not have done the humours of 
the scene with more spirit than my friend. After some 30 
general expression of thanks for the honour the company 
had done him, his inaugural ceremony was to clasp the 
greasy waist of old dame Ursula (the fattest of the three), 
that stood frying and fretting, half-blessing, half-cui-sing 
“ the gentleman,” and imprint upon her chaste lips a tender 
salute, whereat tlie universal host would set up a shout that 
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WITCHES AND OTHER NIGHT-FEARS. 

Wr. are too liasty when we set down our nnccstoi-s in the 
gross for fools, for the monstrous inconsistencies (as they 
Bcein to us) involved in their creed of witchcraft. In the 
relations of this visible world we find them to have been as 
rational, and shrew'd to detect an historic anomaly, ns our- 
selves. But when once the invisible world was supposed to 
be opened, and the lawless agency of bad spirits assumed, 
what measures of jirobability, of decency, of Ctnc-ss, or pro- 
portion — of that which distinguishes the likely from the 
palpable absurd— could they have to guide them in the 10 
rejection or admission of any paiticular testimony? — Tliat 
maidens pined away, wasting inwardly as their wasen 
images consumed before a fire — that com was lodged, and 
cattle lamed — that whirlwinds uptore in diabolic icvelry 
the oaks of the forest— or that spits and kettles only danced 
a fearful-imioccut vagary about some rustic’s kitchen when 
no wind was stirring — were all equally probable where no 
law of agency was understood. Tliat the prince of the 
powers of darkness, passing by the flower and pomp of the' 
earth, should lay preposterous siege to the weak fantasy of 20 
indigent eld — has neither likelihood nor unlikelihood d 
priori to us, who have no measure to guess at bis policy, or 
standard to estimate what rate those anile souls may fetch 
in the devil’s market. Nor, when the wicked are expressly 
symbolized by a goat, was it to be wondered at so much, 
that he should come sometimes in that body, and assert his 
metaphor. — That the intercourse was opened at all between 
both worlds was perhaps the mistake — but tb.at once as- 
sumed, 1 see no re.ason for disbelieving one attested story of 
this nature more than another on the score of absurdity. 30 
There is no law to judge of the lawless, or canon by which a 
dream may be criticised. 

I have sometimes thought that 1 could not have existed 
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in llio dnvR of rcce!v«l witchcraft; that I conlcl not )iave; 
Riept in a village one of those repnted imgs d^velh 

Our ancc'itorR r\i>re bolder or more obtuse. Amidst the 
uinverMl belief timt tiic«c wretches were in league with the 
auiboi of all e^il, holding hell triLmtarj- to their muttering, 
no smijile .hisliee of the l\.ice seems to have scniplcd issu-, 
ing or siHj- He.jdborough serving, a warrant upon them— as 
If they should subprena .Satan l-IVuspero in his boat, with 
iis ooks .ind wand about him, sutTcrs htnisolf to ba con- 
10 \c^cd .away at the mercy of Ins enemies to an unknown 
IS an . He might have raised a storm or taro, we think, on 
le p.assage. His acquiescence is an e.aact analogy to the 
non-resi'bt.ance of witches to the constituted powers.— TOiat 
stops the Tiend in Spenser from tearing Guvon to picces-or, 
>t o condition of Im prey that Guyoti must 
‘0 esmj 0 tie glorious bait — we have no guess. We do 
not know the laws of that comitry 

wifc^r “a ^ extremely inquisitive nbont 

oonunt '' My in.aid, and more legendary. 

ri 1 ir 

Bible, t.’v l»ook:-closet, the History of the • 

Pictore^ S r?’ 'U-^tmguished station. The 

pictures with which it abounds-one of the ark in par- 

ho fidelita To "I witlfal! 

was .a pictuie, 4 of l“c?rrf ' 

wish that I had never seen n"^ ^ 

30 after. Stackhouse is in two huJ f 

plc.as«r6 in removing foU^ of tW “'J'* ''‘- 

infimte straining was no i, Magnitude, which, with 

situation which thev occupied uT^ man.age, from the, 

- not met with the work ti, ”PP®^ ®l*®If. I Imve 

: ber it consisterorotduw “‘T" ^ I roiuem- - 

^■ith the cijecnon anmiLTr®' ' ' 

appended to each story, and the ^ 
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of the objection regularly tached to that. The objection "was 
a summary of ■whatever difficulties had been opposed to the 
credibility of the history by the slirewdness of ancient or 
modern infidelity, dra'wn up ^vith an almost complimentary 
excess of candour. Tlie solution ■was brief, modest, and satis- 
factory. The bane and antidote ■were both before you. To 
doubts so put, and so quashed, there seemed to be an end for 
ever. The dragon lay dead, for the foot of the veriest babe . 
to trample on. But — like as ■was rather feared than realized 
from that slain monster in Spenser — from the womb of those lo 
crushed errom j'oung dragonets would creep, exceeding the 
prowess of so tender a Saint George as myself to vanquish. 
The habit of expecting objections to every passage set me 
upon starting more objections, for the glory of finding a 
solution of my own for them. I became staggered and per- 
plexed, a sceptic in long-coats. The pretty Bible stories 
which I had read, or heard rc.ad in church, lost their purity 
and sincerity of impression, and were turned into so many 
historic or chronologic theses to be defended against what- 
ever impugners I was not to disbelieve them, -but — thegO 
next thing to that — I was to be quite sine that some one or 
other would or had disbelieved them. Next to making a 
child an infidel, is the letting him know that there are 
infidels at all. Credulity is the man’s weakness, but the 
child’s strength. 0, how ugly sound scriptural doubts from 
the mouth of a babe and a suckling 1 — I should have lost 
myself in these mazes, and have pined away, I think, with 
such unfit sustenance as these husks afforded, but for a for- 
tunate piece of ill-fortune, which about this time befell me. 
Turning over the picture of the ark witli too mudi haste, 1 
unhappily made a breach in its ingenious fabric — driving mj 
iucohsidcratc fingers right through the two larger quad- 
rupeds, the elephant and the camel — that stare (ns well 
they might) out of the two hast windows next- the steerage 
in that unique piece of narul architecture. Stackhouse was 
henceforth locked up, and became an interdicted tre.isnrc. 
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WiUi [In' Ijwvl:, t1if‘ eihjtfttixits anil tr^vtir-r,! 

oot of »ij li'-'i'l, liutj lin I* j -‘lilom rj-turti'*'! fofv^ 

to trouble ln<---lli!t tlioro ono J 

from Kt'o'':ho!n<’, wtiMi tio ff’<k or irr? wnl«5 ►bEE 
out, tviu! v'liirb wn'5 iJoniiiiotl to trj' rt:v' cbndhb fStSiffr 

more rc'riou'ily — niot {•fririre ! 

i t<M droAiifiilh .ilivc to m'noiH tomirK. Tin* nifdd 
nolitoiJc, ,oo<i iJio woT-o my Imll, oJifToriti^ f 

iliiriil in lliininturo MOnid jtivtify i!ip rspri"e>!on. I nr'tr 
10 hid rny iirad on inj {nilow, I "o, frrim tlio fonrtls to 
ilio Boifiiih or ojgiitli vonr of my life — «o fsr iti nT«.rnor|' 
in tliiiifpi no loni; noo— vritliout rm ftSMimm*", "f''*®’ 
rt.ohred itu own [irojilK'ry, of •voinp Boino friphtfnl Kpwtrc. Bu 
old SwcldiouKO Un-n ooiiiittod m j«.rl, if I riy, thot to ttlH 
. iiicture of Uic Witcli Rvmiiip op S-vintiol- {0 tlmt old W"’ 
I'ovcrcil mUi o limit !«’,)— I owe— not my midnight terror*, 
the hidl of mj infnicj —but tlie hlnpo nod inanntrof tliru 
viiiUitimi It was ho 'tiho driMocl op for mo (v hut; that 
Jiightiy Mto iijKin my pillotv — a <i!irc Ik^UcIIott, whon nij 
20 (Hint or my ni.iul tia» hr from nto. All day long, avhilo tl't 
booh wiiH pormitlc<l me, 1 droaiiiod naking over hia dflinea' 
lion, and at night (it I may iiac »o bold an caprcaeitm) otroiti 
into alcep, and found tbe viiioii true. 1 durst not, oven »r 
the daylight, once enter the ebamber ubere I slept, without 
my face turned to tlie window, aversely from the bed when 
niy witch-ridden pillow was — Paicnts do not know whal 
they do wlicn they leave tender babes alono to go to sleep it 
tbc daik. The feeling about for a friendly aim— tbe liopin? 
for a familiar voice — wben they wake aoreamiiig — and fiM 
SO none to aooth Ibera — what a teinblo ehaking it is to tiici; 
' poor nerves 1 The keeping them up till midnight, throngl 
candle-light and the iinwliolesomc hours, as they’ .mo calicd 
would, I am eatisfied, in a medical point of view, provi 
the better caution — Th.at detestable picture, as I have said 
gave the fashion to my' dreams — if dreams tlicy wci’e — fo: 
tbe scene of them was invariably the room in which 1 lay 
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Had I never met with the jneture, the fears would liave 
come self-pictured in some slmpe or other — 

n(n<llc?'s h'lir, tilscl: mft’i, or ope— 

hut. ns it was, my imaginations took that form. — It is not 
hook, or picture, or the stories of fooli.sh servants, a Inch 
create these terrors in children. They can at most hut give 
them n direction. Dear little T. II., who of all children has 
heon brought up with the most Bcitijmloua exclusion of 
every taint of sopeiaLition — who was never .allowed to hear 
of goblin or apparition, or scaiccly to ho told of had men, or 10 
to read or hear of any di.sti cssing story — finds all this world 
of fear, from winch he has been bo rigidly excluded nb extra, 
in his own “thick -coming fnncic.s and from lii.s little mid- 

night pillow, tliis nurse-child of optimism will start at 
shape.s, unborrowed of tradition, in swcat.s to which the 
icvcrics of the coll-damncd murdeior are framjiiillity. 

! Gorgons, and Hydra.s, and Chinuems dire— stories of 
Cclteno and the Harpies— may reproduce themselves in the 
brain of miperatitioii — hut they were there before. They 
are transcript.s, types— the archetypes are in us, and otcnial. 20 
How else .should the leciial of that, which we know in a 
waking sense to he false, come to affect ns at all ? — or 

Nnmca, wlioso Bcnsc wo soo not. 

Fray us with things that ho not ! 

Is it that we naturally conceive teiror from such objects, 
consideied in their capacity of being able to inflict upon us 
bodily injury ? — 0, least of all I These terrors arc of older 
standing. They date beyond body — or, without the body, 
they would have been the same. All the cruel, tormenting, 
defined devils in Dante — tearing, m.angling, clioking, stifling, 30 ' 
scorching demons — are they one half so fearful to tlie spirit 
of a man, as the simple idea of a spirit uiieinhodiod follow- 
ing him— i 

I-ilto one that on a lonesoino road 

Doth walk in fear and dread, 
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Am! 

Afi t^.TT‘»‘ rn nf^r^ h^^l 

** bt know* 9. it •*U*i*A ftcrt"! 
l>ct!j Mm !'< vl. 

Tlsal thf' l.jtn! of ffar h-Ti' ti<--.t/'1 of h prjroiy spirifsi'!'* 
it IS rtrtmj: tii jiroffirtion «*■ it t* oiijf'''!!''*-' uiion eirtn— 
lint it prcdoiimi.-.tri in Uso pTncx? of finite's infancy —arit 
iliiliraitiov till' Hjli’tinn of '•Iiji )i iniitfit niTord r-'nio proliilita 
tii'iftlit into oiir iinlf inui.dane rorditson, iujtf 3 peep at- 
10 into the i-hailiiw iand of pro oxi-tent''. 

'iy iiiftbt fnndci haio Icnr ct axo-i to be aQictive. I cofl' 
fi-xi an occit?i(!nal iiiplil-roaro . but I do not, ns in oarJy 
yoiitli, ko’p a utinl of thorn. Kioniliuh fares, with lbs ci* 
tineuifihofi l.tiyr, will i'on>p and Imk at mo ; bnt 1 know 
ihi'Ui for mivkonos, cten wlulo I c.anm)t cliido tlicir pre- 
Ftnw, and I figiit and grapple with tbnn. Tor tlie la'odit of 
my imagination, 1 am abno.t ashamed to 3ay liow tame and 
prosaic tny dreania arc cmwii Tlioy are never roinntiliC» 
seldom even ninil lliey are of arcIiite<jtitro and of baifd* 
£0 ings— citica abroad, tvliicb 1 have neier teen .and liardty 
have liojied to see. I have traaermd, for the seeming length 
of n iiatnnal day, Home, Amsterdam. Paris, Lisbon — thtir 
cUtirchc-s, palaces, ffjuares, market places, shops, EitburbSi 
ruins, witli ,an incapressilde fciixc of delight — a jii.ap-Hkc 
di.stincfciies,s of trace, and a d.aylight aividnesa of vision 
that naaa all but being awake. — I h.ave formerly travelletl 
among the 'We'liiioreland fella — my highest AIp-s, — but they 
.are objects too migVity for the grasp of my dreaming rc- 
eognition ; ami I have again and again awoke ■with in- 
30 cficctoal Rlingglas of the inner eye, to make out a shape, in 
any way w hatever, of UelveUyn. ifethoiight 1 aras in that 
country, bat the mountains were gone. The poverty of my 
dreama mortifies me, Tliere is Coleridge, at ids will can 
conjure up icy domes, Vnd plea-snre-hoiiFes for Kubla Klian, 
and Abyssinian maids, nkid songs of Abara, and caverns, ’ 
IVlicre Alph, tljc sacred river, nms, 
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to solace his night solitudes — when I cannot muster a fiddle, 
Barry Cornwall has his tritons and his nereids gamboling 
before him in nocturnal visions, and proclaiming sons born 
to Neptune — ^when my stretch of imaginative activity can 
hardly, in the night season, raise up the ghost of a fish- 
wife. To set my failures in somewhat a mortifying light 
— it was after reading the noble Dream of this poet, that 
my fancy ran strong upon these marine spectra ; and the 
poor plastic power, such as it is, within mo set to work to 
humour my folly in a sort of dream that veiy night. Me- 10 
thought I was upon the ocean billows at some sea nuptials, 
riding and mounted high, with the customary tiain sounding 
their conchs before me (I myself, you may be sure, the 
leading god), and jollily we went careering over the main, 
till just where Ino Loucothea should have gieeted me (I • 
think it was Ino) with a white embrace, the billows grad- 
ually subsiding, fell from a sea-roughness to a sea-calm, 
and thence to a river-motion, and that river (ns happens 
in the familiarization of dreams) was no other than the 
gentle Thames, which landed me in the wafture of a placid 20 
wave or two, alone, safe and inglorious, somewhere at the 
foot of Lambeth palace. 

The degree of the soul’s creativeness in sleep might furnish 
no whimsical criterion of the quantum of poetical faculty re- 
V sident in the same soul waking. An old gentleman, a friend 
of mine, and a humourist, used to carry this notion so far, 
that when he saw any stripling of his acquaintance ambitious 
of becoming a poet, his first question would bo, — “Young 
man, what sort of drc.ams have yon?” 1 have so much 
faith in my old friend’s theory, that whoa I feel that idle 30 
vein retui-ning upon me, I presently subside into my proper 
element of prose, remembering those eluding nereids, and 
that inauspicious inland lauding. 
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^lACKERY END, IN HERTFOEDSHIBE. 

BRrDGnT El!a has been my housekeeper for many a 
year. I have obligations to Bridget, extending beyond 
the period of memory. IVe house together, old badielor' 
and maid, in a sort of double singleness ; with such toler- 
able comfort, upon the whole, that I, for one, find in Tny- 
self no sort of disposition to go out upon the mountains, 
■nith the rash kings offspring, to bewail my celibacy, 
agree pretty well in our tastes and habits — ^yet so, as “with 
a difference ” IVe are generally in harmony, with occasional 
10 bickerings — as it should be among near relations. Our sym- 
pathies are rather understood than expi essed ; and once, 
upon my dissembling a tone in my voice more kind tlian 
ordinary, my cousin burst into tears, and complained that 
I was altered. We are both great readers in different 
directions. While I am hanging over (for the thousandth 
time) some passage in old Burton, or one of his strange 
contemiKiRiries, she is abstracted in some modem tale or 
adventure, whereof our common reading-table is daily fed 
with assiduously fresh supplies. Narrative teases me. I 
SO have little concern in the progress of events. She must 
have a story, — well, ill, or indifferently told — so there be 
life stirring in it, and plenty of good or evil accidents. 
IHie fluctuations of fortune in fiction — and almost in real 
life ^liave ceased to interest, or operate but dully njwn 
me. Out-of-the-way humours and opinions — heads with 
some diverting twist in them— the oddities of authorship, 
please me most. My cousin h.as a native disrelish of anj'- 
thing that sounds odd or bimire. Nothing goes down 
W 1 h her that is quaint, irregular, or out of the road of 
30 ^mmon sympathy. She -‘holds Nature more clever.” I 

tn the be.autiful obliquities of 
tain dkS^n' if T apologize to me for ccr- 
to throw 1 '* ‘n®*nnations, which she has been pleased , 
out latterly, touching the intellectuals of a dc.ar 
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favourite of mine, of the last century but one — the thrice 
noble, chaste, and viituous, — but again somewhat fantastical, 
and original-brained, generous Margaret Newcastle. 

It has been the lot of niy cousin, oftencr perhaps than I 
could have w’ishcd, to have had for her associates and mine, 
free-thinkers — leaders, and disciples, of novel philosophies 
and systems; but she neither wrangles with, nor accepts, 
their opinions. That which was good and venerable to 
her, when a child, retains its authority over her mind 
still. She never juggles or plays tricks with her under- 10 
standing. 

We are both of us inclined to be a little too positive ; and 
I have observed the result of our disputes to be almost 
uniformly this — that in mattem of fact, dates, and circum- 
stances, it turns out that I was in the right, and my cousin 
in the wrong. But where we have differed upon moral 
points ; upon something proper to be done, or let alone ; 
whatever heat of opposition or steadiness of conviction 
I set out with, I am sure always, in the long run, to be 
brought over to her way of thinking. 20 

I must touch upon the foibles of my kinswoman with a 
gentle hand, for Bridget does not like to be told of her 
faults. She Jiath an awkward trick (to say no worse of 
it) of reading in company; at which times she will answer 
yes or no to a question, without fully understanding its 
purport — which is provoking, and derogatory in the highest 
degree to the dignity of the putter of the said question. 
Her piesence of mind is equal to the most pressing trials 
of life, but will sometimes desert her upon trifling occasions. 
Wlion the puipose requires it, and is a thing of moment, 30 
she can spe.ak to it gre-stly ; but in matters which are not 
stuff of the conscience, she bath been known sometimes to 
let slip a word less sc.'isonably. 

Her education in youth was not much attended to ; and 
she happilj missed all that train of female garniture, which 
p.a.s.scth by tlio name of accompliabnienls. She was tumbled 
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caily, liy nreidcnt or intj) n Rptcions clf*^ct of goo8 

old Englhli ri.iditi", withotit much selection or prohibition, 
and burused at will upon that fair nnd wholesome pasturage. 
Had I twenty girls, tbej rlioiitd be brought np exactly in 
tliia fashion, I know* not whether their chance in we*llock 
nijght not he diminished hy it, but I can answer for it, 
that It niakcR (if the wont come to t!io worst) most incoin- 
pirablc old maids 

In a scasoii of ibhtrf ss, ahe is the truest cotnforter ; hut in 
10 the teasing accidents and minor perplexities, which do not 
call out the mft to meet them, she sometinics maketh matters 
worse by an cxees.s of participation. If she does not always 
dhide your trouble, upon the ph'asantcr occasiona of life alic 
IS Riirc nlwaya to trehlc your s-alisfaction. She is excellent; 
to bo at {day with, or upon a x-isit ; but best, when she goes 
a jouiney with you. . ' 

"St e made an excursion together a few summers eiiice, into 
nerlfordshire, to beat up the quarters of some of oiir le.ss- 
kuown relations in that fine com countryi 
20 Tlie oldest thing I remember is Mnckejy End, or Mao- 
karel End, as it is spelt, ijorhaps more properly, in aomo old 
maps of ncrtfoi-dshire ; a farm-house,— delightfully situated 
within a gentle walk from Whc.athampstcad. I can just 
remem er having boon there, on a visit to a great-aunt, 
when I vv:« a child, under the c.aro of Bridget; who, as I 
lave TOi , is older than mjscif by some ten yc.irs. 1 wish 
lat I could throw into a lieap the remainder of our joint 
xisteuKs, that we might sh.arc them in equal division- But 
30 «• .'fj- I'OOSO was at that time in the occu- 

Imi^, >ai yeom.an, who had married my gmiid- 

^ a Bnir My grandiLuier 

was a Bruton, married to a PieM on... c, j I'ti .. 

Brutons are still flourishing in tf c ^ Gla^tnans and the 

the ViMa axvxk 1 1 - ^ county, bnfc 

cue jjields are almost extinct. •^Trvv.« * x \ i 

elapsed since the visit I simk of 7 f^^y years had 
Dortion of thrtf w. * a » nnd, for the greater 

portion of that period, we had lost sight of the other two. 
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brancbes dso. Who or wliat sort of persons inherited Mnc- 
keiy End — kindred or Rtrarige folk — wo were afraid almost 
to conjccturo, hut doterrained some day to cxplme. 

By Eomewhat a circuitons route, taking the noble park at 
Luton in our way from Saint Alban’s, wo arrived at the spot 
of our anxious curiosity about noon. 'I'he sight of the old 
fanu-houf-e, though every trace of it was efiaced- from my 
recollections, affected me with a pleasure which I had not 
experienced for many a year. Eor though / had forgotten 
it, ICC had never forgotten being there together, and we had 10 
been talking about Mackery End all our lives, till memory 
on my part became mocked with a pbantora of itself, and I 
tliougbt I know the a-speet of a place which, when present, 

O how unlike it was to that, which I had conjured up so 
many times instead of it ! 

Still the air breathed balmily about it ; the season was in 
the “heart of Juno,” and I could say witli the poet, 

But tlioo, llmt ilidat appear bo fair 
To fond imagination. 

Dost riinl in the light of day 20 

Her delicate creation ! 

Bridget’s was more a waking bliss than mine, for she 
easily' remembered her old acquaintance again — some altered 
features, of course, a little grudged at. At first, indeed, she 
was ready to disbelieve for joy ; but the scene soon recon- 
firmed itself in her affections — and she traversed every out- 
post of the old mansion, to the wood-house, the orchard, the 
place where the pigeon-house had stood (house and birds 
were alike flown) — witli a breathless impatience of recog- 
nition, wliicb was more pardonable perhaps than decorous 30 
at the age of fifty odd. But Bridget in some things is 
. behind her years. 

The only thing left was to get into the house — and that 
was a difficulty which to me singly would have been insur- 
mountable : for I am terribly shy' in making myself known 
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to strangers and out-of-date kinsfolk. Ix»ve, stronger tlian 
Ecrnple, ■winged my cousm in without me ; but she soon 
returned witli a creature that might have sat to a sculptor 
for the image of Welcome, It was the youngest of the 
Gladmans ; ■who, by marri.age ■with a Bruton, had hecome 
mistress of the old mansion. A comely brood are the 
Brutons Six of them, females, were noted as the hand- 
somest young women in the county. But this adopted 
Bruton, in my mind, was better than they all — more comely. 

10 She was bom too late to liave remembered me. She just 
recollected in early life to have had her consin Bridget once 
pointed out to her, climbing a stile. But the name of kin- 
dred and of cousiuship was enough. Those slender tics, 
that prove slight as gossamer in the rending atmosphere of 
a metropolis, bind faster, as we found it, in hearty, homely, 
loving Hertfordshire. In five minutes ue were as thor- 
oughly acquainted as if wo Imd been born and bred np 
together; were familiar, even to the calling e.ach other by 
our Christian names So Christians should call one another- 

20 To have seen Bridget and her— it was like the meeting of 


the two scriptural cousins ! Tliere was a grace and dignity, 
an amplitude of form and stature, answering to her miud, in 
this farmeris wife, ■which would have shined in a palace — or 
so we thought it. Wo were made welcome by husband and 
udfe equally we, and our friend th.at was with us. — I had 
almost forgotten him — but B. P will not so soon forget that 
meeting, if peradveuture ho shall read this on the far-distant 
shores where the kang,aroo haunts. Tlie fatted calf was 
made rc.mly,'or rather was already so, as if in anticipation ot 
our coming ; and, after an appropriate glass of mative wine, 
never let me forget with wlmt lionest pride this hospitable 
rousin made us proceed to Wheathampsted, to introduce us 
(as some new-found rarity) to her mother and sister Glad- 
m^s, who did indeed know something more of us, at a time 
when she almost knew nothmg._W.th what corresponding 
kindness we were received by them also_how Bridget’s 
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memory, exalted by the oecasion, ■warmed into a tliovisand 
half-obliterated recollections of things and persons, to my 
utter astonishment, and her own— and to the astoundmeut 
of B. P. who sat by, almost the only thing that was not a 
cousin there, — old effaced images of more than half -foi gotten 
names and circumstances still ciowding back upon her, as 
words ■written in lemon come out upon exposure to a friendly’ 
warmth, — when I fojget all this, then may my countiy 
cousins forget me ; and Budget no moie remember, that in 
the day’s of weakling infancy I was her tender charge — as 10 
I have been her care in foolish manhood since — in those 
pretty pastoral walks, long ago, about Mackery End in 
Hertfordshire. 
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The eventful hour, thus anxiously prepared for on all sides, 
at length approached, and, each followed by his long and 
glitteiiiig train of friends and followers, the rival Earls 
entered the Palace-jard of Gieenwich at noon precisely- 
As if by prevdous arrangement, or perhaps bj intimation 
that such w'as the Queen’s pleasure, Sussex and his retinue 
came to the Palace from Deptford by water, while Leicester 
arriv-ed by land ; and thus they entered the court-yard from 
opposite sides. Tills tnSmg circumstance gave Leicester a 
10 certain ascendency in the opinion of the vulgar, the appear- 
ance of Ins cavalcade of mounted followers shewing more 
numerous and more imposing th.an those of Sussex’s party, 
who were necessarily upon foot No show or sign of greet- 
ing passed between the Earls, though each looked full at the 
other, both expecting perhaps an exchange of com testes, 
which neither w.as wiUmg to commence. Almost in the 
minute of their arrival the castle-hell tolled, the gates of the 
a ace were opened, and the Earls entered, each numerousl} 
a-tended by siich gentlemen of their train whose rank gave 
remT" ^ The yeomen and inferior attendants 

each" nfi thc.^urt-yard, where the opposite parties eved 
witli m of eager hatred and sconi, as if waiting 

for some cause of tumult, or some apology 

eggreasioja- Put they were restrained by the 
V 8a ■' 


\ 
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strict commatuls of tbeir leaders, and oveiawcd, perhaps, by 
the presence of an armed guard of unusual strength 
In the meanwhile, the more distinguished persons of each 
train followed their patrons into the lofty halls and ante- 
chambers of the royal Palace, flowing on ni the aanio current, 
like two streams which are compelled into the same channel, 
yet shun to mix their waters. Tlie parties arranged them- 
selves, as it were instinctively, on the different sides of the 
lofty apartments, and seemed eager to escape from the ti-an- 
Bient union which the narrowncs-s of the crowded entmnee 10 
had for an instant compelled them to submit to. Tlie folding 
doors at the upper end of the long gallery were immediately 
afterwards opened, and it was announced in a whisper that 
the Queen was in her presence-chamber, to winch these gave 
access. Both Earls moved slowly and stately towards the 
entrance ; Sussex followed by Tressihan, Blount, and Eal- 
eigli, and Leicester by Varney. The piide of Leicester was 
, obliged to give way to court-forms, and with a grave and 
formal inclination of the head, he paused until Ins rival, a 
peer of older creation than his own, passed before him. 20 
Sussex returned the reverence witli the same formal civility, 
and entered the presence room. Tressilian and Blount 
offered to follow him, bub were not permitted, the "Usher 
of the Black Rod alleging in excuse, tliat lie had precise ' 
orders to look to all admissions that day. To Raleigh, who 
stood back on the repulse of his companions, he said, “You, 
sir, may enter,” and he entered accordingly. 

“Follow me close, Varney,” said the Earl of Leicester, 
who had stood aloof for a moment to maik the reception 
of Sussex ; and, advancing to the entrance, he was about to 30 
pass on, when Varney, who was close behind him, dicsscd 
out in the utmost bravery of the da}', was stopped by the 
usher, as Tressihan and Blount had been before him. “ How' 
is this. Master Bowycr ? ” said the Earl of Leicester j “ know 
you who I am, and that this is my friend and follower 1 ” 

“ Your lordship will pardon me,” replied Bowyer, stoutly. 
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“ niy orders are precise, and limit me to a strict discharge of 
my duty.” ^ 

“Then art a partial knave," said Leicester, the blood 
mounting to his face, “to do me this dishonour, when you 
but now admitted a follower of my Lord of Susses.” 

“My lord,” said Bowyer, “Master Raleigh is newly ad- 
mitted a sworn servant of hei Grace, and to him my orders 
did not apply " 

“ Tliou art a knave — an ungrateful knave,” said Leicester ; 
10 “but he that hath done, can undo — thou shalt not pituik 
tlice in thy authority long ! ” 

This threat he uttered aloud, with less than his usual 
pohey and discretion, and having done so, he entered the 
presence-chamber, and made his reverence to the Queen, 
who, attired with even more than her usual splendour, and 
surrounded by those nobles and statesmen whoso courage 
and wisdom have rendered her reign immortal, stood ready 
to receive the homage of her subjects She graciously re- 
turned tlie obeisance of the favourite Earl, and looked 
20 alternately at him and at Sussex, as if about to speak, when 
Eowyer, a. roan whose spirit could not lirook the insujt be 
had so cpcnly received from Leicester, in the discharge of 
his office, advanced with his black rod in his hand, and knelt 
down hefoie her. 

“"Wby, how now, Bowyer,” said Elizabeth, "thy courtesy 
seeius strangely timed !” 

“My Liege Sovereign,” he said, while every courtier 
around trembled at bis audacity, “I come but to ask, 
whether, in the discharge of mine office, I am to obey your 
30 Highness’ commands, or those of the Eail of Leicester, who 
has publicly meu.aced me with bis displeasure, and treated 
me with disparaging terms, because I denied entry to one of 
bis followers, in obedience to yonr Grace’s precise orders,” 

The spirit of Heuiy TIIL was Instantly aroused in the 
bosom of bis daughter, and alie turned on Leicester with a 
severity which appalled him, ns well as all his followers- 
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“God's dentl), my lord,” sncli ■was liw emphatic phfaso, 
“what means this? We have thought well of you, and 
"hrovight you near to our person ; but it was not that yovi 
might hide the sun from our other faithful subjects. Who 
gave you license to contradict our orders, or control ouf 
oflicoia? I will have in this court, ay, and in this realm, 
but one mistress, and no master. Look to it that blaster- 
Bowyer sustain no harm for his duty to me faithfully dis, 
charged ; for, as I am Christian woman and crowned Queen, 

I will hold you dearly answerable — Go, Bowyer, j-ou have jo 
done the part of an honest man and a true subject. We will 
brook no mayor of the palace here.” 

Bo'wj'er kissed the hand -which she extended towards him, 
and -withdrew to his post, astonished at the success of his 
o-wn audacity. A smile of triumph peiwaded the faction of 
Sussex 5 that of Leicester seemed proportionally dismayed, 
and the favourite himself, assuming an aspect of the deepest 
humility, did not oven attempt a word in his own excuL 
pation. 

He acted -wisely • for it was the policy of Elizabeth trr sjq 
humble, not to disgrace him, and it was prudent to sulTei^ 
her, without opposition or reply, to glory in tlie exertion of 
her authority. The dignity of the Queen w.as gratified, an^ 
the woman began soon to feel for the mortification she ha^ 
inflicted on her favourite. Her keen eye also observed thij 
secret looks of congratulation exchanged amongst those wliq 
favoured Sussex, and it was no part of her policy to give, 
either party a decisive triumph. 

“ "Wliat I say to my Lord of Leicester,” she said, after a, 
moment’s pause, “1 say also to you, my Lord of Sussex, 30 
You .also must needs ruffle in the court of England, at th^ 
head of a faction of your own ?” 

“My followers, gracious Princess,” said Sussex, “have 
indeed ruffled in your cause, in Ireland, in Scotland, an^ 
against yonder rohellious Earls in the north. I am ignorant; 
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e'ficTi unwilling to make tlie first advance to execute tliC 
Queen’s will. 

“Sussex,’-’ said Elizabeth, “I entreat — Leicester, I comman3 
you.” 

Yet, BO were her words accented, that the entreats 
sounded like command, and the command like entieaty- 
They remained still and stubborn, until she raised her voicP 
to a height which argued at once impatience and absoluti^ 
command. 

“Sir Henry Lee,” she said, to an oiEcer in nttendancCi 10 
“have a guard in present readiness, and man a bargP 
instantly. — My Lords of Sussex and Leicester, I bid yod 
once more to join hands— and, God’s death 1 ho that refuse? 
shall taste of our Tower fare ere he see our face again. J 
will lower your proud hearts eio we part, and that I promfsot 
on the word of a Queen.” 

“The prison,” said Leicester, “might be borne, but to losp 
your Grace’s presence, were to lose light and life at once.— • 
Here, Sussex, is my hand.” 

“And here,” said Sussex, “is mute, in truth and honesty f 20 
but” 

“Hay, under favour, you shall add no more,” said thP 
Queen. “ Wliy, this is as it should be,” she added, looking 
on them more favourably, "and when you, the shepherds of 
the people, unite to protect them, it shall be well with thP 
flock we I'ule over. For, my lords, I tell you plainly, youf 
follies and your brawls lead to strange disorders among youi" 
servants. — ^My Lord of Leicester, you have a gentleman ii> 
your household, called Varney 1 

“Yes, gracious Madam,” replied Leicester, “I presented 30 
him to kiss your royal hand when you were last at Non- 
such.” 

“His outside was well enough,” said the Queen, "but 
scarce so fair, I should have thought, as to have caused a 
maiden of honourable birth and hopes to barter her fame 
for his good looks. Yet so it is — this fellow of yours 
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liath led astray the daughter of a good old Dcvonsiiire 
kniglit. Sir IlugU Robsart of Lklcoto-hall, and sUo bath fled 
with him from her fathor’a house like a c;ist-a%vay. — 
Lord of Leicester, are jou ill, that you look RO deadly pale?” 

“ No, graeions Madam,” said Leicester ; and it required 
every efibi t he cotild make to bring forth these few words. 

“You are surely ill, my lord?" said Elirabeth, going to- 
wards him with hasty speech and hurried step, which in- 
dicated the deepest concern. “ Call Masters— call oiir surgeon 
10 in ordinary — ^V^^ere be these loitering fools ? — We lose tho 
pride of our court through their negligence — Or is it possible, 
Leicester,” slio continued, looking on bhn with a very gentle 
aspect, " can feat of my displeasure have wrought so deeply 
on thee? Doubt not for a moment, noble Dudley, that we 
could blame thcc for the folly of thy retainer — thee, whose 
thoughts we know to he far otherwise employed ? He that 
would climb tho eagle’s nest, my lord, cares not who are 
catching linnets at the foot of the precijncc.'’ 

“Mark you that !” said Siissc.x, aside to Raleigh. “Tlio 
20 devil aids him surely 1 for all that would sink another ten 
fathom deep, seems but to make him float the more easily. 

Had a follower of mine acted tlnis” 

“Peace, my good lord,” said Raleigh, “for God’s sake, 
peace. Wait the change of tho tide ; it is even now on the 
turn ” 

The acute obscn'iition of Raleigh, perhaps, did not deceive 
him ; for Leicester’s confusion w.is so great, and, indeed, for 
the moment, so irrc.sistibly overwhelming, that Elizabeth, after 
looking at him with a wondering oyc, and receiving no intel- 
30 ligible answer to tho unusual expressions ■ of grace and 
affection which had esaiped from her, shot her quick glance 
around the circle of courtiers, and reading, perhaps, in their 
faces, something that accorded with her own awakened sus- 
picions, she said suddenly, “Or is there more in this than we 
see- or than you, my lord, wish that we should see 1 MTiero 
is this Varney 1 W1 lo saw him ? " 
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■‘An it please your Grace,” said Bowyer, “it is the same 
against whom I this instant closed the door of the presence- 
room.” 

“An it please mel” repeated Elizabeth sharply, not at 
that moment in the humour of being pleased with any thing, 

— “ It does noi please me that he should pass saucily into my 
presence, or that you should exclude from it one who came 
to justify himself from an accusation.” 

“ May it please you,” aus\vei-ed the perplexed usher, “ if 
I knew, in such case, how to bear myself, I \%ould take 10 
heed ” 

“You should have reported the fellow’s desire to us, 
Master TJsher, and taken our directions. You think your- 
self a great man, because but now we chid a nobleman on 
your account — yet, after all, we hold you but as the lead- 
weight that keeps the door fast. Call this Yamey hither 
instantly — there is one Tressilian also mentioned in this 
petition — let them both come before us.” 

She was obeyed, and Tressilian and Varney appeared 
accordingly Varney’s first glance was at Leicester, his,20 
second at the Queen In the looks of the latter, there 
appeared an approaching stoi m, and in the downcast coun- 
tenance of his patron he could read no directions in what 
way he was to trim his vessel for the encounter — he then saw 
Tressilian, and at once perceived the peril of the situation in 
which he w.is placed. But Varney was as bold-faced and 
ready-witted ns ho was cunning and unscrupulous — a skilful 
pilot in extremity, and fully conscious of the advantages 
which he would obtain, could ho cxtric.ate Leicester from his 
present peril, and of the rum that yawned for himself, 30 
should he fail in doing so. 

“Is it true, sirrah,” said the Queen, with one of those 
searching looks which few had the audacity to resist, “ that 
you have misled a young lady of birth and breeding, the 
daughter of Sir Hugh Eobsart of Lidcote-Hall f” 

Vntney kneeled down, and replied, with a look of the 
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most peofound contrition, “There had been tome lore /m 

agC'« betwixt Uita and M!fiirc*>.‘» Am}' Hob'art.” t (,,«! 

IjeifeBtci'’B fltffah tpiivered with indignation as lie i 
his dcpeiuhint make this avowal, and for one rnomes 
wanned iiiwRclf to step forward, and, bidding farewe 
tiie conrt and Ibc royal favour, confe-is the whole 
of the secret marriage. But ho looked at SusseSj an 
idea f>( the triumphant smile avbich would clothe his che<. ' 
upon hearing the avovral, sealed hia lips. “ Kot now, at 
10 least,” he thought, “ or in this presence, will t afford Inm 
BO rich a liiumph.” And pressing his lips close together, 
he stood firm and colb'cted, attentive to each, word which 
Vamey uttered, and determined to hide to the Inst the 
seciet on which his court-favour seemed to depend. Mean- 
while, the Qvieen proceeded in her examination of Varney, 

“Love passages!" said she, echoing his last words; 
“what passages, thou knave! and why not ask the wench’g 
hand from her father, if thou hadsl any honesty in thy lovo 
for her!” 

20 “ An it please your Grace,” said Varney, still on his knees, 

“I dared not do so, for licr father had promised her hand 
to a gentleman of birth and lionour — I svill do him justice, 
though 1 kuow he hears me ill will — one Master Edmund 
TressiUan, whom I now see in the presence." 

“Soh!” replied the Queen; “and wliat wa-s your right 
to make the simple fool break her worthy father's contract, 
tlirough your love patsages, ns your conceit and nssumncQ 
terms them ! ” 

“Madam,” replied Varney, “it is in v,ain to plead the 
30 cause of human frailty before a judge to whom it is un- 
known, or that of love, to one who never yields to the 
passion ’’--He paused an instant, and then added, in a very 
low and timid tone, “which she inflicts upon all others.” 

'EVirabetb tried to frown, hut smiled in her own despite, 
as she answered, “Thou art a mari'eUouBly impudent knave 
—Art thou niariied to the gnl ? " 
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Leicester's feelings beenme so complicated .and so pivinfully 
intense, that it seemed to him as if his life was to depend on 
the answer made by Varney, who, after a moment’s re.al 
hesitation, answered, “ Yes.” 

“Tho\i false villain I” said Leicester, bursting forth into 
rage, yet unable to add another word to the sentence, which 
he had begun with such emphatic passion. 

“ Nay, my lord,” said the Queen, “ we will, by your lc<ave, 
stand between this fellow and your anger. We h.ave not 
yet done with him. — Know your master, my Lord of Leices- 10 
ter, of this fair work of yours? Speak truth, I command 
thee, and I will bo thy wai-rant from danger on every 
quarter.” 

“ Gracious Madam,” said Varney, “ to spe.ak he.aven’s 
truth, my lord was the c<ause of the wliole m.atter." 

“Thou adllain, would’st thou betraj’ me?” said Leicester. 

“Speak on,” said the Queen hastily, her cheek colouring, 
and her eyes sparkling, as she .addressed Varney ; “ spe.ak 
on — hero no commands are heard but mine.” 

it* They are omnipotent, gracious hladam,” replied Varney ; 20 
“ and to you there can be no secrets. — Xet I would not,” ho 
added, looking around him, “ spe,ak of my master’s concerns 
to other e.ars.” 

“Vail back, my lords,” said the Queen to those who sur- 
rounded her, “and do you speak on. — "Wliat hath the Earl to 
do with this guilty intrigue of tliine? — See, fellow, that thou 
beliest him not.” 

“ Far bo it from me to traduce my noble patron,” replied 
Varney; “yet I am compelled to own that some deep, 
overwhelming, yet secret feeling hath of late dwelt in my 30 
lord’s mind, hath abstracted him fiom .the cares of the 
household, which he was wont to govern with such religious 
strictness, and hath left us_opportunities to do follies, of 
which the shame, ns in this case, partly' falls upon our 
pati-on. Without this, I had not had means or leisure to 
commit the folly which lias drawn on me his displeasure ; 

' G 
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tlie heaviest to endure by me, which I could by any means 
incur, — saving always the vet more dreaded resentment of 
your Grace." 

“And in tl>ig sense, and no other, hath he been accessory 
to thy fault!" Kisd Elizabeth. 

“Surely, Madam, in no other,” replied Tarncy; “but 
since somewhat hath chanced to him, he can scarce bo 
called Ins own man Look at him, Madam, hovr pale and 
trembling ho stands — bow nnlike Ins visual majesty of 
TO manlier — yet what has be to fear from aught I can say to 
your Highness ! All ! Jdadam, since he received that fatal 
packet 

“■What packet, and from whcncel” s.aid the Queen, eagerly.- 
“From whence, ifadam, I cannot guess; but I am so 
near to his person, that 1 know he has ever since worn, 
suspendeil around his neck, and next to his heart, that lock 
of hair which sustains a small golden jewel slinpod like a 
Jieart — lie speaks to it when alone — ho parts not from it 
when he sleeps — no heathen ever worshipped an idol with 
20 such devotion.” * 

“ Than, art a ijryiiig, knave to watch thy master so closely ” 
s.aid Elizabeth, blushing, but not with anger ; “ and a tatt- 
ling knave to tell over again bis fooleries. — ^Vfliat colour 
might the braid of hair be that thou pratest of?" 

Varney replied, “ A poet. Madam, might call it a thread 
from the golden web wrought by Minerva ; but, to my think- 
ing, it was paler than even the purest gold — ^more like the 
last parting sunbeam of the softest day of spring.” 

“Why, you are a poet yourself, Master Varney,” said the 
30 Queen, smiling ; “ but I have not genius quick enough to 
follow your rare metaphors — louiid these ladies — is 
there — (she hesitated, \and endeavoured to assume an air of 
great indifference) — Is there here, , in this presence, any 
lady, the colour of whose hair reminds thee of that braid ? 
Methmks, without prying into my Lord of Leicester's 
amorous secrets, X would fain know what kind of locks arc 
\ 
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like the thread of Minerva’s web, or the — what was it 1 — the 
last rays of the May-day sun.” 

Varney looked round in the presence-chamber, his eye 
travelling from one lady to another, until at length it rested 
upon the Queen herself, but with an aspect of the deepest 
veneration. " I see no tresses,” he said, “ in this presence 
worthy of such similes, unless where I dare not look on 
them'." 

“How, sir knave,” said the Queen, “dare you intimate” 

“Nay, Madam,” replied Varney, shading his eyes with 10 
his hand, “it was the beams of the May-day sun tliat 
dazzled my weak eyes.” 

“ Go to — go to,” said the Queen ; “ thou art a foolish 
fellow" — and turning quickly from him she walked up to 
Leicester. 

Intense curiosity, mingled with all the various hopes, 
fears, and passions, which influence court faction, had occu- 
pied the presence-chamber during the Queen’s conference 
with Varney, as if with the strength of an Eastern talisman. 
Men suspended every, even the slightest exteinal motion, 20 
and would have ceased to breathe, had Nature permitted 
such an intermission of her functions. The atmosphere 
was contagious, and Leicester, who saw all around wishing 
or fearing his advancement or his fall, forgot all that love 
had previously dictated, and saw nothing for the instant hut 
the favour or disgrace which depended on the nod of Eliza- 
beth and the fidelity of Varney. He summoned himself 
hastily, and prepared to play his part in the scene which 
was like to ensue, when, as he judged fiom the glances 
which the Queen threw towards him, Varney’s commiini- 30 
cations, be they what they might, were operating in his 
favour. Elizabeth did not long leave him in doubt ; for 
the more than favour with which she accosted him decided 
his triumph in the eyes of his rnml, and of the assembled 
court of England — “Thou hast a prating servant of this 
same Varney, my lord," she said j “ it is lucky you trust 
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him with nothing that can hurt you in our opinion, for, 
heliovo me, he would keep no connscl.” 

“From your IlighnesV' said Iioiccatcr, dropping grace- 
fully on ono knee, “it were treason ho should. I would 
th.at my heart itself lay before you, barer than the tongue 
of any servant could strip it” 

“ IVliat, my lord,” said Elizabeth, looking kindly' upon 
him, “is there no one little corner over which you \?'Ould 
wish to spread a veil ? Ah 1 I see you aro confused at the 
JO question, and your Queen knows she should not look too 
deeply into her sorvants' motives for their faithful duty', 
lest she see what might, or at least ought to displease her.” 

Believed by these last words, Leicester broke out into a 
torrent of expressions of deep and passionate attachment, 
which, perhaps, at that moment, were not altogether ficti- 
tious. Tiio mingled emotions' which had at first overcome 
him, had now given way to the energetic vigour witli which 
ho had dotcnuinod to support his place m the Queen’s 
favour ; and never did he seem to Elizabeth more eloquent, 
20 more handsome, more interesting, than wiiilc, kneeling at 
her feet, he conjured her to strip him of .all his power, but 
to leave him the name of her servant — “ Take from the poor 
Dudley," he exclaimed, “ all that your bounty has made liim, 
and bid him be tlic poor gentleman he was when your grace 
first shone on him ; leave him no more than his cloak and 
his sword, but let him still boast be has — ^what in word or 
deed he never forfeited — the regard of his adored Queen and 
mistre-^s ! ” 

“ No, Dudley !” s.aid Elizabeth, raising him with one hand, 
30 while she extended the other that he mig'ht kiss it; “Eliza- 
hoth hath not forgotten that, whilst you were a poor gentle- 
man, despoiled of your hereditary' rank, she was as poor a 
princess, and that in her cause you then ventured all that 
oppression had left you — your life and honour. — Rise, my 
lord, and let my hand go? — Rise, and be what you have ever 
been, the grace of our court, and the support of our throne. 
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Your mistress may bo forced to chide your misdemeanours, 
but never ■without o'wning your merits — “ And, so help me 
God 1” she added, turning to the audience rrho, ■with various 
feelings, ■witnessed this interesting scene, — “So help me 
God, gentlemen, as I think, never sovereign had a truer 
servant than I have in this noble Earl.” 

A murmur of assent rose from the Leicestrian faction, 
whicTi the friends of Susses dared not oppose. They re- 
mained with their eyes fixed on the ground, dismajcd as 
well as mortified by the public and absolute triumph of 10 
their opponents. Leicester’s first use of the familiarity to 
which the Queen had so publicly restored him, was to ask 
her commands concerning Varney’s offence. “Although,” 
he said, “the fellow deserves nothing from me but dis- 
pleasure, yet, might I presume to intercede” 

“ In truth, wo had forgotten his matter,” said the Queen ; 

“ and it was ill done of us, who owe justice to our meanest, 
as well as to our highest subject. "Wo are pleased, my lord, 
that you were the first to recall the matter to our memory. — 
Whore is Tressilian, the accuser ? — let him come before 20 
us.” 

Tressilian appeared, and made a low and beseeming re- 
verence. His person, as we have elsewhere observed, had 
an air of grace and oven of nobleness, which did not escape 
Queen Elirabeth’s critical observation. She looked at him 
with attention* as ho stood before her unabashed, but with 
an air of the deepest dejection. 

"I Cannot but grieve for this gentleman," she said to 
Leicester. “ I have inquired concerning him, and his presence 
confirms what 1 hcai-d, that he is a scholar and a soldier, 30 
well accomplished both in arts and arms. We women, my 
lonl, arc fanciful in our choice — I had said now, to judge by 
the eye, there was no comparison to be held betwixt your 
follower and this gentleman. But Varney is a well spoken 
fellow, and to spicak truth, that goes far with us of the 
weaker sex. — Look you, Master Tressilian, a bolt lost is not ' 
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Ltlt betr^Ueem^r ^ it to be, 

ship and ’vl In : but you Lave scholar- 

found from tlm^ t"" Crossidas to be 

t^trLii JTL^: good sir, 

wiser ej'e This we ;> our affection to see w'ith a 

learn J Lii rj ^ T"’ ^'”«ngs ol 

~-ed b; ;;ur :;r" , 

penenee in such idle t^s of In^ “'il^fSejnent of es- 
XO dame’s father xce ^ humorous passion. Por this 

K, =.n.tS r rXuH ■ '”■■ "" 

an honourable support to his L '1 ’ 

gotten thyself Tressilian f II ” ^ ”®‘' be for- 

see that a true O'm court, and thou shnlt 

on him, his tOTB romn tn ^ siiafcespeare says-a plague ' 

other mattcr-Istav, bow gresitS"’’'™ ^ 

S«eL?,’ Iho head, of hoaron • 

20 And .iti. nnrth/rrtZ'SelLtr ’ 

f^e'oent. of her faith am ho„„,i 

your pInycV^ve^^h^I°G^'’"!^^“^’‘°'’■~P®''®bnnce I make 
sudicc— Jet there be no "ly bad memory— but let it 

And as TrossiLn r 7T ‘'’®0 matter.” 

Xngly be be.ard, tbou<-b It G ''"'■o would will- 

decpfcst reverence the On *' ®-’^P>'ctsive of tho 

“mat would th; -P®‘b.„ce,~ 

of yon J_Shc has made bee i .■ cannot wed both 

v0cha««„^,,t rte ia Varooy's a who one por- 

«i<l Trcssilia„,'°f^,/^'®U m gracious Sovereign," 

this Tarney, ^orTl Z^LT Tf ^ btdd ' 

“Had that 

» "my h word”- answered Ynr.' 


aev. 
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“Thy Bvrord I" interrupted Trccsilian, scornfully, “N\ith 
lier Grace’s leave, my sword sliall show” 

“ Peace, you knaves both,” .said the Queen ; “ know yon 
whore you arel — This comes of your feuds, my loids,’’ she 
added, looking towards Leicester and Sussex ; “ your followers 
catch j'our own humour, and must handy and brawl in 
my court, and in my very presence, like so many Matainoros. 

— Look you, sirs, he that speaks of drawing swoids in any 
other quari-cl than mine or England’s, by mine honour. I’ll 
bracelet him with iron both on wrist and ancle!” She 10 
then paused a minute, and resumed in a milder tone, “ I must 
do justice botw ixt the bold and mutinous knaves notwith- 
standing. — ^My Lord of Leicester, will you warrant with 
your honour, — that is, to tlie best of j’our belief, — that your 
servant speaks truth in saying ho hath manied this Amy 
Eobsartl” 

This was a home thrust, and had ncaily staggered Leices- 
ter. But ho had now gone too far to recede, and answered, 
after a raomeut’s hesitation, " To the best of my belief — in- 
deed on my certain know ledge — she is .a wedded wife.” 20 

“ Gracious Madam,” said Tressihnn, “may I yet request to 
know when and under what ciicumstances this alleged 
marriage ” 

“ Out, sirrah,” answei cd the Queen ; “ alleged mawiage ! — 
Have you not the word of this illustrious Earl to warrant 
tliQ truth of what Ids seivant 6.ajs ? But thou ait a loser — 
thiuk’st thyself such at least — and thou shalt have in- 
dulgence — we will look into the matter ourself more at 
leisure. — My Loid of Leicester, I trust you lemember w'c 
mean to taste the good cheer of your Castle of Kenilworth 30 
on this week ensuing — w'e will pray you to bid our good and 
valued friend the Earl of Sussex to hold company with us 
there,” 

“ If the noble Earl of Sussex,” said Leicester, bowing to 
his rival with the e.asiest and with the most graceful cour- 
tesy, "will so far honour my poor house, I will hold it an 
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additional proof of tlie amicable regard it is your Graces 
desire rve should entertain towards each other.” 

Sussex was more embarnvssed — “ I should,” said he, 

“ Madam, be but a clog on your gayer hours since iny late 
severe illncs.s.” 

“ And have j ou been mdeed so very ill ? ” said Elizabeth, 
loohiiig on him with more attention than before; “you are 
in faith strangely altered, and deeply am I grieved to see it 
But be of good elicer — we will ourselves look after the health of 
10 so valued a servant, and to w hom we owe so mucli. Masters 
shall order youi diet ; and that we ourselves may see that he 
ia obeyed, you mtist attend us in tliis progress to Kenil- 
worth.” 

Tliis was said so peremptorily and at the same time with 
so much kindness, that Sussex, however unwilling to become 
the guest of Ins lival, had no resource but to bow low to the 
Queen in obedience to her coininaiids, and to express to 
Leicester, with blunt courtesy, though mingled with cin- 
Uarras.snieiit, Ins accept.ince of hia invitation. As the Earls 
£0 exthanged compliments on the occasion, the Queen said to 
'ner Mfi^ Treasurer, '■’'■Mo'ihiinKs, my'lorh, t'ne comiietianCfc's 
of these our t«o noble peers resemble that of the two famed 
clas-Mc streams, the one so dark and sad, tlio other so fair 
ami noble — My old Master Aschara would have chid me for 
forgetting the autlior — It is Ca?sar, as I think.— See what 
majestic calmness sits on the brow of the noble Ixiiccster, 
while Sussex seems to greet him as if ho did our will indeed# 
but not willingly.” 

“The doubt of your Majesty’s favour," answered the Ijord 
J50 Trea-surer, “may perchance occ.aaion the difference, which 
does not— as what does? — csc-ajie your Grace's eve.” 

“Such doubts were injurious to us, my lortl," replied the 
Queen. “M e hold Ixilh to bo near and dear to us, and will 
with imjiartiality employ Ixith lu hononraWo service for thr 
%'eal of our kingdom. But we will break up their farther con'' 
fercncc at present— My Lords of Sussex and Leicester, wi* 
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have a vrord more with you. Tressilian and Varney aie near 
your persons — ^j’ou will sec that they attend you at Kenil- 
worth — And as we shall then have both Fans and Menelaus 
within our call, so we shall have this same fair Helen also, 
whose fickleness has caused this broil. — ^Vamey, thy wife 
must be at Kenilworth, .and forthcoming at my ordei. — My 
Lord of Leicester, we expect you will look to this.” 

The JSarl and his follower bowed low, and raised their 
heads, without dating to look at the Queen, or at each other ; 
for both felt at the instant as if the nets and toils winch 10 
their own falsehood had woven, were in the act of closing 
around them. The Queen, however, observed not their 
confusion, but proceeded to s.iy, “My Lords of Sussex and 
Leicester, we require your presence at the privy-councd to 
be presently held, where matters of importance are to be 
debated. "We will then take the water for our diveitisonient, 
and you, my lords, will attend us. — .And that reminds iiS of 
a circumstance — Do you. Sir Squire of the Soiled C.issock, 
(distinguishing Raleigh by a smile) fail not to observe that 
you are to attend us on our progress. You shall be supplied 20 
with suitable means to reform your w.ardrobe." 

And so terminated this celebrated aiidieiice, in which, as 
throughout her life, Elizabeth united the occasional caprice 
of her sex, with that sense and sound policy, in which neither 
man nor woman ever excelled her. 
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WOEDSWORTH. 

THE DAEEOMLS. 


3, 4. cTOTS’d, host, lie saw a crowd, nay more, a host; tlio 
second word mlensifics the idea. 

7. Cotttmnons : extending without a break. 

8. mSlhy way ; comrarlng the sight to that broad, lanimons- 
whltc path m the night-sky, where the stars arc thickest j henco 
'on' instead o£ ‘ in.’ The milky way of stars is also called the 
Galaxy, from Greek -yiiXa (pafaj milk. 

10, maTgln at a hay; the edge of some irdot of the lake, 
'Margin,' from Lat. viargo, a border, cognate with 'mark,' a 
etroko or outline ; other forms of ‘ margin ’ were ‘ marge and 
‘margent.* 

12. sprightly ! example of word which has become fixed in a 
false spelling It means like a ‘ sprite ' or fairy, and should 
• spritely ' ; from same word as ‘ spirit,’ f. c. Ikit. spiritns, through 
Fr. espnt. 

17-24. An exprc«sion of that strong and real delight which 
Wordsworth felt m natural heanty ; enjoying tho siglit of the 
dancing flowers gives him this delight, not for tho moment only, 
hilt to M stored up as “wealth” (1. 17), and felt again whenever 
memory recalls it. 

21, 22. that Inward eye Which la the hUss of soUtndo : “tho 
mind's eye,” as Shakspere calls it [JTamlct I. ii. 185). This cjo 
sees in Imagination what memory recalls, and brings “bliss” 
to Wordsworth's lonely meditations. 

lOB 
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LINES WRITTEN IN EARLY SPRING 

[Tliis poem WHS acUially written in a beautiful spot callccl 
the Mare’s Pool, beside a brook, near the villago of Alford, 
in Somersetsbiro, when Wordsworth was visiting Coleridge. 
Coleridge also described it in a poem.] 

1. Wended notes: all the softly nibciug tones of birds and 
insects and rustling leaves in tlio woods. 

2. satorooUned: •Reclined,’ from Lat. reclino, andad]. rcchnis, 
means ‘leaning backward,’ not necessarily ‘lying down.’ 

i. The “sad thoughts ” arc evplainod in 11. 7, 8. 

5, 0. Wordsworth’s theory is that tlie works of nature are in 
a sense alive, and that they share in a universal soul wliicli is 
common to tliem and humanity. 

7, 8, etc. Man has made of man a thing less natural than the 
rest of nature. Civilization forces man into a kind of artificial 
existence, wherein he must ignore tho simpler and healthier life 
and pleasure which are suff^ient to render happy the objects 
spoken of m tlio following verses. 

9, 10. Wordsworth’s observation of minute difforenoes is slioivn 
in these linos ; primroses grow in ‘ tufts ’ or knots, but tho peri- 
winkle trails in sprays on the ground. 'Tho name ‘poriivinklo,’n 
twining plant, is derived from Lat. per, thoroughly, and vi’ncfre, 
to bind. This word is not identical with periwinUt, a small 
shell-fish, which was originally pinetoincle in A.S., and has be- 
come confused w ith the name of the plant. 

12. The objects not only live, but ‘ enjoy ’ life. 

IS, 16. The pronoun ‘it’ here is an umiccessary repetition of 
tho subject of the sentence, ‘motion.’ This use of ‘it’ gives 
an air of the simplicity at which Woidsworth aims 

19, 20. Tho phrase “ do all I can ’’ probably means that though 
sometimes he remembers that scicnoe (and perhaps tho ordinary 
common-sense of men), would toll him these objects have no 
feeling, yet ho cannot help believing that they have. 


O NIGHTINGALE 1 

1. Tho nightingale has in all ages been the bird of poetic 
inspiration, tho Philomela of the Greeks, tho bulbul of tho East. 

2. fiery -. hot with passion. Eiery is precisely tho word. It 
came of itself, How do wo know ? Because, when tho talented 
Edinburgh reviewer finds fault with the epithet, Wordsworth 
Bits down in cold blood to consider it, and in the absence of the 
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feoling 'wlitch (liclnted it, lio clmngcB it to the nelly inferior 
creature o{ olnilbcnt iio.irt’ •Ebullient’ tncan<! boiling np. 

'‘Oenviirdn changed it back to tbo inoro jioetical 

S God of trine; i.« liiechns. 

UunJ' Valentino a mieetbeart Tlie idea of sending a love 
letter anil to choosing a siveolhearl on St Valentine’s day {Feb. 

), arose from an old idea that birds begin to pair on that day. 
firif = ’Itcspitc’ 13 the earlier form of •spite,' tbo 

1 ‘'"''"S dropped because unaccentnated and 
,T prommcmlion. ns also in •fence’ for 
allv bjdropty,’ and others, ‘nespite’ origin- 

FrLid! H ff'ipiccre, to despise, tbrmigli 

‘in despite^or’ * a proposition = 

9. loves = pairs of lovers. 

boiauEo^f'iimr/* L* P'S®®" of Europe, probably so called 

ftim r slumps Cstock-s’) of trees. ‘Slock’ is 

from .an old vord, meaning a -post,’ ‘trunk.’ 

ronnntma^Jflnr''i”° simple, contrasted ivith tbo 

romantic and florid song of tbo nightingale. 

13, W voice was borted among trees, 
yet to bo come at by the breeze : 

arnong*^ trera"wliic^the Either it was buried 

bunol, yTthe btc‘e'warfwe''L^ yet to reach, or, tbongb 
tbo listener’s c.ar Tlin >t, and bring it to 

stated in one of bis prefaces. -nTitcFs intention, ns be 

svhich he gora*on**to'Sv^is “ traminil mind, 

once given. ^ gradual m giving, but unchanging 

vath scrSo*^andTMting^SJ:ll™“J?th? sympathy 

the truly English attihirtn in.fi* Psssionato rapture; 

nations towards love.j ' attitude of most Toutonio 


three years she grew. 

■worth! ’’F 

nature (natural to her), not of ^ “ *>>“e 

mgs. ’’ artificial trammg and surro^d- 
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8. Both law and Impulse : Her impulses and wishes shall bo 
natural, and yet always obey the rules which nature lays down 
for wisdom and health. 

7-12. Tho construction here is, she shall feel a power m rock 
and plain, etc. It is an expression of IVordsworth^s over-present 
idea of the living soul which pervades the whole universe. 

14. lawn 1 used hero in a sense now nearly obsolete, namely, 
any space of grass-covered ground, as a glade in a forest, not 
merely a highly cultivated plot of garden-grass. It is derived 
from an old word lamd, from old Fr. lamle, a plain.- 

IG. breathing halm: a comforting sweetness (‘balm’) which 
breathes forth from “mute insensate things." ‘Balm’ originally 
meant simply perfume, from Lat. hnhnmum, through md Fr. 
It then came to mean anything soothing, pleasant to tho senses. 

18. or muto Insensate things ; of nntur.al objects. ‘ In- 
sensate’ has for its usual meaning senseless, infatuated; 
here however it means -without the senses wliich pertain to 
living things. ‘ Senseless ’ means ‘ without sense,’ w-liich has a 
meaning dilfcrent from ‘ ivithout the senses.’ 

20. for her the -willow bend: the movement of tho willow 
sliall bo as a model to teach her true grace. 

20. loan her oar : to ‘ incline ’ one’s ear is an ordinary enough 
expression, but it is unusual to use the word ‘ lean ’ for ‘ incline,’ 
though it has tho same meaning. Tho use is Biblical. 

28. their wayward round : tho freakish, eddying dance of the 
stream over pebbles that make the water into little whirlpools. 
‘Wayward’ is equivalent to airayivard, i.c. turned away, 
perverse. 

' 31. -vital; from lat. vUa, life. ‘Vital feelings’ hero mean 
feelings so woven into every thought at every moment, ns to bo 
part of her life. 

32. rear = raise = by derivation ‘ to make to rise.’ Here, shall 
make her form grow “ to stately height.” 

30. dell: a valley (often a little valley), a doublet of ‘dale,’ 
a Valley. Dwellers in the valleys of Cumberland and Westmore- 
land (Wordsworth's district) arc often called ‘ D.ilcsmcn.' 

38. race was run : an expression often used to mean death ; 
I'.e. her course of life was ended. 


THE CUCKOO. 

1. New-comer : The cuckoo is a migratoi-y bird Hko the 
swallow, and only reappears in England in Spring. Instead of 
building for itself, it -wanders m and out of other birds’ nests 
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1, 2. r have heard thee before and I hear tlico now. 

3. Cuctoo : the name of the bird is an imitation of its cry. In 
French it is snclt coiirou, IV ords formed in imitation of some 
sound (like ‘bow-wow,’ 'babble,’ etc.) nre called ‘onomato- 
poetic,’ from Greek Sro/ra (onomo) a name, rweb' {paicin} to 
make. 

4 or hut a wandering toIco a beautifully vivid expression 
for the impression gained from this cry, now here, now there, 
over the country, nhtlc the bird itself is seldom seen. 

G twofold: the two syliahlcs distinctly scp.aratcd in the cry. 
cnc-koo 

7, 8 From hUJ to WU : because in the hollows the sound 
•would not travel so easily to the listener, who would suddenly 
hear it ogam "n'ncn it rises on the hill-sulcs. So at one moment 
it would seem quite close at hand, nt tho next its voice would 
sound far away, 

0 babMlng : chattering An onomatopoctic word. Tho 
Greek pdp^apoi {bnrharos) and Lat. tia/bai are similar words, 
nod originally meant ' stammering.’ 

16 JjivlsiWe thing . invisible here has its full meaning, i «. 

* not able to be seen,’ not merely ‘ unseen ’ 

23, 24 still- hero means 'constantly,’ as it docs also in 
Shukspere. It is now more frequentiy equivalent either to 
'until now’ or ‘novorthclc.ss.’ 

25. yet . i.e. ' even now that I am no longer a hoy. ’ 

27 beget : obtain 

2S again : ns it did in 'Wordsurorth’s childhood. 

31. taory: enchanted, unearthly. ‘F.aiiy,’ though idciitic,al 
in origin, often has a mote specialized sense, standing for ’fay,’ 
an elf ; from Fr. /</«, low Lat fala, a fate, a goddess of 
destiny. ’ Faery ’ was originally n noun only, meaning enchant- 
ment ; here of course it is sui adjective. 


th,. 

natio... 


TO A SKY-LARK. 


'■ like the nightiogalc, has inspired many poets. 
ha^t-‘“«»t' to a great height vertically over 
f- , ,, , C Its song is heard at sunrise. 

[One of tho senes of poems on n. .Wv.mrfl 
worth. This -was composed in Get 
„ . _ - , , there is a similar idea m tho 

6. A lady of 3^ own: » «.herre T{,e former is one who' 
jmtare [natural to her), not of nrtifi,j,o travels far to worship at 

from jnintsiet^ n scr* 
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vant, one w\w mmistew to ottos* wants ; hence one ^yho amnsca 
others by playing instruments and singing. ‘Pilgrim’ is also 
through Ft. from Lat, peregnnw}, foreign, abroad. ‘Ethereal^ 
hero has the sense of 'belonging to the sky,’ ‘roxdng the sky, 
not the more usual meaning ‘ of skyey texture.’ 

3. aspire ; here, to work towards soniothing above one. 

4. dewy : as the lark sings at sunrise, before the doxv has 
dried from the ground. 

5. drop Into : because it soars in a direct lino above it. 

G. Those quivering wings composed, that tnuslo still I : i.e. 

‘ xoith those wings composed, with ... still,’ a construction graiu- 
matically corresponding to tlio Latin ablative absolute. 

8. A privacy of glorious light Is thlno : An example of the 
exact and simple tnith, combined with the most poetic language 
and beautiful simile. His solitude is a lofty one, attained not 
by burying himself in darkness, but by mounting into a strong 
light whose very intensity prevents our seeing him. Shelley 
has the same idea when he says — 

“ Like a poet hidden 
In the light of thought.” 

Ode to the ShylarJt, 

10. more divine i than that of the nightingale. 

11, 12. Typo of the wise who soar, but never roam : 

True to the kindred points of Heaven and Home I 
A particularly fine simile, perfectly expressed. The lark is 
compared to those wise great men wdio soar in high thoughts 
far above ordmary beings, but never stray from tlie straight 
lino, which connects t]>s heavenly wisdom jvt 
with the aircutiOna and lowly^iutics to wiiicu they can betake 
themselves when called upon. 


SHE WAS A PHANTOM. 

[Written of Miss Mary Hutchinson, afterwards his wife.] 

1. Phantom: a vision. Through Lat. and Er. from Greek, 
•pirTatTfia {phantasma), sometlnng made visible. 

2. As the root-olement in ‘phantom’ means ‘shine’ the 

vrovd gleamed is appropriate, * 

5. The stars appear largest and brightest at twilight 

r..i3 xsr”* “““ »' “ '>•" 
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17, IS. A wcU-knowTi couplet. Her goodness does not place 
licr out of 8j-nip.athy with tho overydaj* thoughts, caics, aua 
tvc.aUiicsse.'i of orthDUTy life. 

21. trtth oyo Eerono : serene here tne.tns dispassionate, apart 
from the carhor p-assionitc admiration ivith trhieh ho viewed her, 

22. Tlie very pulse of tho machlno : ho means tiio very 
inmost spung of hoc hojUR Tho use of tho prosaic word 
‘machine’ hero is a noted inst.anco of WorilsuortU’s oeca- 
sional unpoctic phraseology and lack of critical ta-ste. 
kforeover a machine 1ms not a ptilsc. There is had taste in 
tho mtroiluctioii of so contnidictory a term ns ‘machine,' for 
that wliicli ho has nire.vdy called a ■phantom,’ 'apparition,' 
•spirit,’ cica apart from tho unpeotic associations we cannot 
Imt feel in the word. It has, however, hecn said V>y a noted 
IVordsnorthian, that the word has a more timited and tcclinical 
sense now than it had lu Wordsworth’s time. 


SONNETS. 

A sonnet is a small poem of which the form is strictly pro- 
scribed. Tlic original sonnet form has fourteen lines, each lino 
generttliy coii^iatiiig of ten syllables. Tlie first eight lines arc 
called tho octaic, and the last sit tho scs/e/. In its most perfect 
form the octave should contain only two rhyme-sounds, i.c. 
one terminating lines I, 4, 5, S : and one terminating lines 2, 3, 
0, 7, la tho sestet tUetc has always heoa less stelctacss la the 
arrangement of rhymes . in the original Italian form lines 9 and 
12, 10 and 1.3, 11 and 14 rhyme together. The perfect Italian 
_ form then stands tims (letters representing rhjancs) : 

* ^ -AtPOnoon-at cdccdc 

I The sonnet originated in Italy in the thirteenth ceatur.v : 
tW name is from Italian sonctio, literally a ‘little sound,’* 
diminutive of sene, a sound, melody. From Italy it passed 
into all European poetry. It was introduced inlo England 
’ in the first half of tlie sixteenth century. Some (the chief) 
of the great poets who have used this form ore here men- 
tioned by Wordsworth. Shakspero virtually made his own 
sonnet form, he'ina boniid only to fourteen lines Modern poets 
also have varied the form considerably ns regards rhyme. 

1. Critic, you have frowned: The form of tho Sonnet has 
frcijnently been found fault with, ns being too much hound in by 
rules to contain free play of poetic inspiration. Wordsworth 
comtiats this idea in two sonnets, in this ono sliowmg that men 
of pre-eminent poetic genius have used the fonn, and in the 
following one by a senea of similes illustrafing the truth that 
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those rules to wliich wo voluntarily bow do not injure Uterai-y 
production. 

2. Mindless ; unmindful, forgetful. 

2, 3. with this key Shalcespearevmloched his heart: Shakspere, 
in tho midst of his great dramatic work, wrote moie than one 
hundred sonnets, which are often considered records of hib own 
personal feelings in friendship and in love. There has liowcver 
been a controversy among critics ns to whether tlicy are 
autobiographical, or wliether they are purely imaginary, and in 
three hues of one of Browning’s amaller poems called Hotiu, 
there is the following comment on VTordsworth’s line : 

. . . “ ‘ irffh this same icy, 

‘ Shahspere imlocled his heart,’ once more ' 

Did Shakspere? If so, the less Shakspere he !” 

That is, Browning behoves that it would lessen the great poet's 
greatness to lay bare to the world his inmost seU iii verse. 
Brouniug’s bitterness is scarcely justifiable, especially ns there 
Is a good deal of endenco to show that Shaksperc’s sonnets were 
autobiographical, 

Shakespeare; (1564-1010.) The greatest English poet and 
dr,amatist. (Note that tho EpoHmg of his name is uncei tain ; 
ho probably varied it himself like many Elizabethans.) 

4. Jute: a small stringed musical instrument. Tho lute is 
nlivays associated ivith the accomp-inying of songs, especially 
of lovo-soncs, and is therefore suitable as tho instrument of 
Potr.arch, wiose sonnets u ere love-sonnets. 

Petrarch: (1301-1374.) Fnanccsco Petrarca was born at 
Arezzo in Tuscany in 1301. Ho was one of the great poets of 
Italy, and especially famous for Somteis on his love for 
Laura, a young lady to whom ho was attached, but who 
was already married, and never encouraged Petrarch’s passiuii. 
Petrarch, besides his polished and delicate poems in tho modern 
Italian, also wrote much in Latin, and Mas one of the chief 
of those collectors of manuscripts who revived tho study of 
Greek m Europe. 

S pipe : tho instrument which usually accompanied rural and 
pastoral poetry ; tho shepherds in artificial pastorals sang their 
songs to the sound of a rustic pipe. It is appropriate to Tasso, 
who is well known as a x>astoral poet, as well as a writer of 
other forms of poetry. 

Tasso. Torijiiato Tasso (1544-1593), a great Italian poet. 
Ho fell in love with a lady of one of the greatest Ifaliau families, 
Iwoiiora IVEstc of Ferrara, hut his position as a dependent of 
iter brother's princely establishment rendered their inaniagc 
out of the question..' He urolc beautiful poiinets on tliis nu- 
ll 
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fortnnate love. His great work, however, is the Otrusahmmt 
Liberate!, (Jerusalem Delivered), » great epic. In his later years 
his brain appears to ha\ e become weak, and he was placed in a 
madhoiise, w here, m intervals of sanity, he wroto some of liis best 
verses. He died at Rome, m the midst of honour and applause. 

6. Camdens: Lms de Camoens (15127-1579), the great poet of 
Portugal. Ho was bom in Lisbon, and formed an attachment 
for a very great lady there; was banished to Santarem (some 
miles N. of Lisbon), it is supposed for this cause ; served in 
tlie Portuguese fleet, and spent some time in a PortngnesO 
colony A satire uritten there resulted in a second banish- 
mentj to Macao (S 00.181 of Clnn.i) Ho afterwards returoed 
to Lisbon, and brought out lus great epic poem. The Lvsiad, 
but it was negteoted, and the poet, after Imng wretchedly 
for some time, died in a public hospital. Resides his epic 
he uTote ploys and smaller poems, and is famous for his sonnets, 
uhteh TV’ordsworth alludes to as soothing his exile. 

7, S a gay myrtle leaf Amid the cypress- ‘Myrtle’ is the 
symbol of joyous love, and ‘ cypress’ of do.ith and mourning : 
the meaning hero is that Dante’s sonnets on love (symbolized by 
the myrtle) are in contrast with tlio gloom and solemnity (the 
cypress) of liis Dirmc Gomtdy. 

8. Dauto Dante Aligliieri (1205-1321), tho greatest Italkin 
poet Ho was boni at lioronec, where in his yontli ho became 
attached to Beatrice Portinari, wlm died while ho was still a 
young man. He always remembered her, houever, and re- 
presents her as tlie inspiring muse of his poems. His love- 
sonnets arc written of her. In 1302, having taken part in the 
political quarrels hclMCcn tho Gnelphs and Glubellmesby which, 
ldorcncc_ uas .agitated, ho was Imnished, and his great work, 
the Vinna Conmedia, was wiitten in exile It describes bis 
imagmaty wanderings through the world of tho departed, and is 
divided into three Visions • t.e of Hell, of Purgatory, and of 
Paradise. His sonnets to IJe.atrico nro collected by liimsclf 
nndcr tiio titlo of tho TOo Xuora. Dante died at Ravenna, still 
an exile after years of unliappy wanderings. 

9. His visionary brow : fbo brows containing tb.at brain so 
fertile in imaginations of dread and licautifnl objects. 

a Blow-worm lamp : The sonnets of Spenser, being few In 
number and small in extent comfiared to hie oilier work (nolabty 
the Faerie Qitfetif), arc compared to tlie small soft light of 
the glow-worm, in contrast to the daolirig brilliancy of Ins 
greater creations. 

10, U mua Spenser, caUed from rncry-tand To strugBlo 
tbrouBb dark ways: Edmund Spenrer (liorn proVvibly 15,*.a, died 
1599), the greale*! Eliralirthau pott, after .Shnkspere. He WM 
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cdnc-ated at Cambridge, and later -svas given a small office in 
Ireland, whither ho went to live. Ho ■itos there granted land 
and tho castle of Kilcolman, in which ho and lus wife re- 
sided. As he held office under tho hated English government, 
when a rehellion broke out in Ireland, Spenser’s house was 
attacked and bnmt, and he fled to London, In that city he died, 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey. His great poem, the 
Faerie Quccne, was composed ebiofly in Ireland : it is an allegory, 
and was to have been in twelve books, each tjTiifying a moral 
virtue. Of these ho only completed six. He wrote other 
poems — The Skepherd’g Calendar, Tears of the Muses, sonnets, 
eto, Wordsworth’s lines hero mean that from Ins exquisite inner 
life of beauty, which bo led m composing tho Faene Queens, he 
tvas called to earth to tho troubled paths ho had to tread in 
his duties amid tho ill-ticated and icbcllious Irish. 

11, 12. when a damp Fell round tho path of Milton : John 
Milton (1C08-1675), is one of tho CTcatest of English poets and 
men of letters. He was very higlily cultivated in tho clossios 
and in Italian, -and was a fiery controversialist ns well as a 
poet. His controversial powers were used on tho Puritan 
side in the struggle between ICing and Pailiament whioh wont 
on during his life: after the execution of Charles I. ho was 
made ‘Soorctary for Foreign Tongues’ to the Commonwealth 
under Cromwell. In 1662 ho became quite blind, and when 
tho Restoration of Cliarles 11. took place ho was obliged to 
Vivo in obscurity, and in rather poor oircnmstanccs. Milton, 
the great Puritan poet of England, will ever bo knoivn as the 
author of the greatest Eiiglisli epic, the Paradise Lost. Ho wrote 
other poems and few but very fine sonnets, seldom on the subject 
of love; ho treats religion, patriotism, mid domestic affectioii, 
while some of the lolticst arc on his blindness, and on his own 
aspirations to gieatness. 

a damp is equivalent to a ‘mist.’ Milton’s later years 
were clouded. Probably also there is a reference to bis blind- 
ness. In any case Wordsworth was led to use ‘damp,’ a less 
appropriate term than- ‘ mist,’ by tho necessities of rhyme. 
Milton’s own reference to his later troubles is well known ; bo 
says, ho still sings on 

“ though fallen on ovil days. 

On ovil days though fallen and ev il tongues. 

In darkness, and. with dangers eompasaed round. 

And sobtudo.” — Par. Lost, VII. 26. 

H. 

This sonnet was prefixed by Wordsworth as Prefaiory Sonnet 
to a collection published in 1807. 
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S. pcnsiro citadels : ‘ Citadels.’ their stBflics, Trliore they slmt 
themselves in for thought and work ns in a fortress. ‘ I’eusivo 
hero has the literal meaning 'full of tlsonght,’ from tho iTr. 
pcimj, thoughtful . <ieri\cil from Lat ;>eii".rirc, to weigh over. 

•1. Maids at the wheel • spinning at a •nlicol. The women of a 
family of old spun nil the linen for honsehold use at their own 
spinning u heels. 

loom the old fashioned single machine for spinning cloth, 
which, more primitive Dian the present steam-driven niaciiinery, 
required a man to work it, somewhat ns one person works a 
sewing maclime 

6 yumess-fells the hills of Furness, oh the north-west coast 
oi ilorecarahe Bay (in Camherland and the extreme north of 
I-anc-nah-ire) 

S, 9. the prison, unto which we doom Ourselves, no prison Is i 
i.c if of our own accord we choose to stay within certain limit-s, 
such liBUta cannot be called a piison. Tho images in the 
preceding lines illustrate this idea 

10 sundry: Utcrally, ‘different,’ from ‘sunder,’ to divide into 
different parts. Here it means in ‘ certain ’ of my moods. 

13 The metre of this line requires that tho two first words, 
“ who have,” should be pronounced as one syllable, ‘ wlio'vc.' 


LONDON, 1802. 

Xn ISK tbe English were cxjiecting an attack by the TVcnch 
under Napoleon Buonaparte, who had made hiinseU ruler of 
France under the n.nnc of ‘ First Consul,’ and who avas 
practically master of a large part of Enropo besides. Against 
the .attack of such a victorious gcneml, in couinuind of such 
vast forces, England had need of all her ancient conroge and 
greatness 

1, Milton 1 See note on Sonnet T., 1. 12 Wordsivorth speci- 
ally refers hero to the well-known enthusiasm for liberty with 
which Mdton fought for England, against what ho considered 
the tyranny of the Stnarta. 

3. stagnant: standing still, not flowing; from Lat. slarpiurn, 
a pool. 

3, 4 altar, sword, and pen. Hreside : tbe Cliurcb, Army, 
Literature {‘the Press’), and Domestic Life. 

4. the heroic vreaXtIi of hall and Power : courage in the men 
and women of noble families, to w-liioii had so often belonged tbe 
hcroc.s of British history. 
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4. bovrer : hero in Iho old nir,\>img of n 1 iii1j’*b sill iug room. 

5. dowor : endowment. Rnt. dotarff t-o endow, from do, 
give. 

8. mannera : hero almost equivalent to ‘ morals,’ elmraclor, 
like Fr. vurtin IaI. meres often meant ‘ cliaracler ' Kt\ mo- 
logic.ally ‘mannera’ moans ‘ways of dcuiig tldncs,’ fi'om Lit. 
})mnt(«,'u hand. ' Maunerr. mahy th man ’ la an old aaj mg con- 
taining the same use of the word. 

9. A splendid simile, comparing Milton's soul, lofty, bnght, 
removed from cm tidy contandnalions, to a star—cspecialiy a 
guiding-Blnr to the people, 

10. whoso sound was Uko tho sea; the majesty of MiUon’a 
stylo causes him to ho compared to most majesUe sounds; 
Tennyson calls him “ God-giftcd organ-voice of Ihighmd.” 

11. naked: unohscared hy clouds, Bcrene. 


THOUGHT OF A BRITON ON IHM SURTUGATION 
OF SWITKERLANI), 1807. 

In 1807, when this was written, Napoleon Buonaparte had 
made himself practically master of tho whole of tho continent of 
Europe ; Sirit/erlnnd had been a repuhlio until Napoleon made 
it a French dopendenoj', “and it is impossihlo to say to what 
special mcidcnt, if to any, dVoidsworth refers in 1. 5." 

1,2. the sea, ... tho mountains: Tho chief strongholds of 
liiioity liavo always hcon in tho sea and among the mountains, 
c-ff. British liberty has been pre-served time after time upon tho 
sea, and Swiss liberty among the mountains of Switrorland. 

■ 5. a Tyrant: Napoleon. 

7. Alplno holds : i.e. Alpine fortresses, strong places. 

‘ Strongliolds’ is tho more common usage. 

9. Tlio voice of Swit'/orland is no longer free, and Liberty has 
been deprived of its sound there. 

- 10. cleave : to cling to. The correct past teiiso of this verb is 
‘cleaved,’ not ‘clave,’ It must not bo confused with ‘cleave,’ 
to split, past tenso ‘ clave,’ past parliciplo ‘ cloven.’ 

' doavo to that which stUl is loft: i.e. to Britain. During 
Napoleon’s victorious career on the continent, there were con- 
stant nimoiira of his intention to invade England. Wordsworth 
here appeals to Liberty not to allow berseli to be banisbod from 
the island. 
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vr.\v.Tni:ns. 


rocm ana oup otliU ( •( *p<'ll:s of t!iin 

nil hmpocto. IU« ho ! / i'o--‘cm''tive of 

!)I.-vuK vor«<M,.o, nnrllrmo.?L’’‘rV." !« in 

very cxjinml.* nf ^rllaljlca each), ami h a 

oxirrc^K>r ^ majeatm uae of t!rit !om^ of 

iismilh- TtSne' thn-o or"f’” ”? e'o/f.'TTcn tree of the fir tribe. 

fieail of foliace Its br.tnehet, «)iicii form ft denso 

tieitli and inoamioo nm if 

J-ftnis, the hnriftl plaeoa of tho m lingliah church- 

H Will reach 1500 >e.ira. * it is pair!, evirleiico that 

oircumfcrcnco^wlfcn Word-jworth^'^'^V 

third lias been earned aivaa- ">'oto . stneo then, nearly a 
In its mutilated state it natron/ trunk in a, great stonn. 
timber, nnd mis only skvedtiv nil cat-up for 

a ho reverenced it ns flio totoimosition of a gentleman 

stdl stands, ft venemblo ni"r Wordsworth's poem. It 

west, near tho river Cocker ^ Ctimbcriand, tonards tho soulb- 
orimnany meant* hateful ’ *od?nn«’'?*^^°*** = willing Tho word 

" ;ri?' ’ 

noted a part of Iln^islf krim"^* *'*‘P nnohers who were so 
Mwartl ill 's cncoifragem™^f Throngli 

hsh becime foremost as arebcL /i ?''* archer}-, the Eng- 
in Europe as firevm?H°''*' i-nropc- Archciw in 

of Engl, ah archers were ivhaT-ire 'Elm 

wood, gcnornilv “E-bows,’ made of one 

esteemed for this purpose. ^ '"'hich was most highly 

^nntily bolding a baron^n N^rthm 1*^ y^frevlHcs were a graat 
3^®)/‘'''.‘birtcenth, and fonrtcenth^o tbo clevSth, 

^rder family they tvould EnS'>sh 

‘oob Plnco «t“t?r^?oti^h‘''L’^f? 
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5. Percy: the groat family of Northumberland. They were 
created Lords of Alnwick in Northumberland, and, in Richard 
11. ’s reimi, Earls of Northnmhcrland. Tlioy were a fiei-y race, 
ever ready to take part in the warfaio so often going on between 
the Borderers of England and Scotland The best known of the 
family la Homy Hotspur, killed in battle in Henry IV.’s reign. 

6. To Scotland’s heaths : ‘ heaths ’ is an appropriate term for 
the Scottish country across the Border, where there are plains of 
great extent covered with heather. 

those : in this line is an objective case oiler the ‘ for ’ of 
lino 4, repeated. 

7. sounding hows ; alluding to the loud vibration of the 
tightly-drawn how-string after the arrow is let fly from it. 

Azlnconr : more usually spelt Agincoiirt, a village near the 
north-east coast of France, in the depaitment called Pas de 
Calais. It was the scene of a great Engheli victory over the 
French in Idl.j, when Henry V., invading. Franco, found his 
array too much weakened to continue lus intended expedition 
into that comitiy, and, in retreating towards Calais, was cut-off 
by a French army of 50,000 men. Henry with a force of only 
16,000 won the battle that ensued, in which the English archers 
played a groat part. 

8. Crecy : a small town near the north-east coast of Franco, on 
the river Somme. When Edward III. was invading Franco, in 
13 IG, the French and English forces met here, the former more 
than doubling the latter in numbers The English won 
gloriously, their archers here also being of very grc.at service. 

Fotetiors : a French tow n in the south-west part of Franco. 
Here Edward III. won the second of his great victories in 
Franco, in 13oG, ten years after Crcijy. Tiie English army 
was commanded by Edwaid the Black Prince, and is said to 
have consisted only of SOOO men, against a French force of 
60,000. The English had a vciy strong position, and when the 
French hor.se piesscd forward to attack tlicm, the English 
arrows drove them back. After a desperate fight the French 
wore completely routed. 

11. This line embodies the idea that what is slowly and 
gradually built-up will last. Compare in the Nightingale and 
Stockdofe the line 

“Slow to begin and never ending.” 

12, It h melancholy to reflect that these lines have been 
falsified by the later destruction (since Wordsworth wrote) of 
this splendid tree-monument. 

14. Borrowdalo : in Cumberland, south of Derwent- Water. 
These four yews at Borrowdalo still exist, as imposing as in 
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Wor<^s%yorlh*s time, ami indeed **an Ideal grove for giiosti) 
vmitants ” 

lo. EOicmn, not only throngh their dark hue and rugged 
grandeur, hut also because of their gloomy associatioii'i ns a tree 
of inoitming 

IG. each particular tmnlc : ‘ Pnrttcnlar ’ here is pleonastic, i la 
it is unnecessary to tho Ecn«e, but emphasires it, meaning, entui 
‘separate trunk. 

IS invcterately convolved ; ‘Invoteratcly’ hero means ‘from 

the most ancient times'; from Eat in, in, nnd tci’Wi oW- 
* In vf to rate ’ ehoakl nl« aj s bo used merely in tho rciif o of 
standing, ancient * Com olved,’ svreathed together, is from l»oU 
eontoJi’cre, to roll together, to writhe about, from which nl-o 
‘ comotvniliis,’ the twining plant, 

19 Nor nninforaiod with Phantasy ‘Infoiin’ is froin l/it- 
itiA'rm(trt, to jnit into shajie, and henco to shape or fashion » 
person in knowledge, to impart spiritual and mental form, I* 
also at times means ‘ to inspire,’ being used of some idea winch 
gnes hfo and form to some object, as here. 

Phantasy; IVom Greek ^atToata {planlofia), fancy, of 
which Mord plnnt.asy is only a variant spelling. Tlie whnlc 
jihrase me.vus thit fancy leads one to Ih'Iiovo the trees lo he 
• informed ’ with life, 

19. 20, loota That threaten the profane : *rrofane_' is from 
pro, iHifore fi.r. outside of), and ./hnum, the Icinpic: it mean* 
that SI Inch 1-clongs to the * outside ' of n temple, unfitted for the 
i-okevaaA"s vJi •One Vv-tnyke Vi>.s?A, icnh 'neiiec wTsrtctewV. '’IVwsv vs 
here .a rjwwial appropriateness in tlie srord, since the grovo made 
bj the trees is compared to a temple (lino 29). 

29 2X a pillared shade : The canopy causing the shade f* 
nphelil by liie pillar-like trunks of the trees. The crotind 
Iwiunth, wiicrcon no grass gtowa, is c-arpetwl with the soft dead 
foliage, winch cnnst.afitly /.alls and is not removed, Tlie fehwl 
fohai'c of trvfs of tint fir tribe is generally dull reddish broivn in 
colonr. 

‘22 ptntnE naitirage: tTmbrago here stand' for that which 
caats n chatls, via, t.'ic fidiago; p>ne*aily, it signifies tim shade- 
it”clf. It is derived from irit. sjirttm, shad-w.-, witli MifriK 
from Hat, mJic-an, tlirmigh Fr. osfcrotfc, shade, ‘I’lniug’ turaiis 
aosllng aw.sy, fa'dmg l-a earth. 

23, PArermlaSy. evarfoatit-gly j Utetalty, hating thronghriak 
ytjsr*, fiasB lyat, p^, liirocgh, end nnimi. a year, 

Sakte roof; blir V roid. The avoid sstde is rcallv the name 
t,? ac Rotmai, from wh'.h fcr is ppoeam), and the bait ftrr from 
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thc'io (inimnls liehig dnrK, tlic word has come to mean dark It 
is derived from tlio Russinn sohole, the animal, tlirongli Fi *aWc. 

SS. tiVlUi nnrejolctag hcrrlcs; The herrics arc dniU and 
dismal in line, unlike the crimson holly-hoinea and white 
mistletoe which deck houses for festal occasions 

20. May moot at noontide : » c. even in the middle of (lie day 
ghosts may find there the darkness which is congenial to them, 
ns at midnight. 

20-23. These lines contain a aeries of personifications of alj- 
straclions, similar to those so common in tho eighteenth century 
poetry, hut comparatively rare in Wordsworth When used 
incessantly this practice hccomcs poor in effect, and obviously 
artificial. 

28-31. to celebrate ,. United worship: t.c. to solcmui/c worship 
together. ‘Colchrato’ is from Lat. celchratc, to frequent, to 
honour, to solemnize the rites of. ' Worsldp’ is short for ‘worth- 
ship.' 

33. Glaramara -. a mountain in Cumberland. 


, TOE HAPPY WARRIOR., 

This poem was witlcn soon after the death of Kelson in the 
war against tiie French (probably in 1807). Wordsworth, in a 
note written by himself, remarks that news, of the death of 
Rord Kelson caused the tram of thought winch led to writing 
tho poem, and adds that, great as tho admiral’s virtues were, 
“his public life was stained witli one great criffie.” In it 
expression is given to the poet’s idc.al of a ‘warrior’ — a man 
of action, figlitmg not only material battles, but also against 
temptations whicli beset every man, and espooially that of 
aiming at undue power in the State. 

3-5. Three consecutive rhymes, instead of tho rhymed couplet 
in which tho poem for tho most part is written. Triplets of 
rhyme occur hero and there thrCiighout the piece (lines Pi- II, 
05-67, 71-70, and 81-83). 

‘ 4. wrought : the old past tense and past participle of tho verb 
‘to work.’ ‘Wrought with gold’ is equivalent to 'w'oikcd with 
gold.’ Also compare whcelicn'jr/it, a w’orkcr of w heels, etc. 

4, 5. hath wrought Upon tho plan that pleased his boyish 
thought : acted on the plans ho made ns a child for higli and 
noble living. 

6-9. Tho fact of his aiming always at tho highest makes it 
. easy for him, ignoring as he does all middle pntlis of compromise 
with his conscience, to see what must bo his action. Seeing by 
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natural instinct what great* things avisdom can perform for 
numamty, he •works industrionsly to gain it, 

10, 11 lyot only seeks wisdom — f.c. to * know* the right, hut 
also goodness, i.e. to ‘ do ’ the right when ho knows it. 

j’ ‘■'’'’"S'l lio must of necessity see Pain and Fciir 
fu****^ aroimd him, makes a good out of tho necessity by 

CmnparoSlmSporc-- ^’ mastorj- over himself. 

* S^^ect are the uses of adversity 
' ^ich, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
i\ ears yet a precious jewel m his head.” 

I'oii Lile It, n. i. 12-14. 

Th^eV?ne?!,*ii f.^.’ Bloodshed, mlsarahle train: * 

cedmn Wordswnrt?' *'’o school of poets pre- 

with Tcamterwlr 1® of men are personified (,.c. written 
themsolvesl nod -n-n’ f"'} ®P°'*OD of as beings capable of action 
ColUns and m o'!? ‘tram,’ used so often (in 

(kat. tran^^ across ; mutarCf to 

of ‘tLnL^ting-‘Ss;?meda£^nTo1i"d.'''='’^’"^' . 

q«ykwr ‘Z °vo?®^It Is n^"„w 


doino,^'hi^miSuorco i” objects and wrong- 

.yZ T soul to become unfeeling .and calioht 

from low Lat? nbhtuirc’ down, through Fr. 

same onginal stem. ’ ^ down; ‘batter’ is from tho 

toappS^' mwevcngefnl. {Lat phcam\ easy* 

so often ron^^“ lhcre’*to5mcnt otWm feelings. 

strength m resisting ;^kd1w'eSh'ten**V*°™ •“’.hnows his own 

the more pure. ^ resisted he Lccomes 

pity for othSl’'’^ makes him able to endure, and full of 
breanao rcSi '■'ihcrcfore,’ ‘from which’; »«. 
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29. BttU; hero equivalent to 'constantly.’ See note 23) Th& 
Cuckoo (p. 110). 

29-34. Men nro constantly tempted to do a rong act in order, 
as they think, to prevent a greater ■wrong, especially in com- 
mercial and public life ; and whereas even their best actions 
often .rest on mere convenience and what is known as expediency, 
the hero disregards these, and acts only on the rules of pure 
abstract ‘right.’ 

35-37. He docs not plot secretly for power, ns so many do who 
gam it; and will ratlrcr give up all power than do what ho 
considers dishonourable. 

38. And in himself possess his own desire ; He will possess 
the satisfaction of his desire for goodness in ‘liimsolf,’ if he is 
denied the power of inspiring it into the outer world. 

43, 44. If honours come to him, it is not through his seeking 
and intriguing for them, but because his worth makes it natural 
for men to honour him ; the honours follow him, as it were. 

. showers of manna : the food which fell from heaven to 
nourish tho Israelites in the wilderness (Exodus, eh. xvi. 16). 

‘ Manna’ is a Hebrew word. 

47. peculiar grace i «.c. a grace peculiar to himself — not 
‘curious’ grace. ‘Peculiar’ was originally equivalent to ‘one’s 
own.’ (Lat. pecxdium, private property of a slave, alhed to 
pecuiua, property.) 

49, 50. Some moment in which Providence has placed e\ents 
and conflicts whoso decision nflects the w hole of humanity. 

Joined and kind are made to rhyme in this couplet, as con- 
btantly in tho eiglvteonth century ; c g, Gr.ay, Sonnet on Death of 
Mr. likhard IKesf, ‘shine’ rhymes with ‘join’; Collins, Ode on 
the Poetical Ohax actor, ‘mind’ rhymes with ‘join’d,’ etc. This 
is duo, not to a liberty, hut to an old pronunciation. 

63, 54. Uninfluenced by momentai-y excitement, ho acts on 
prineiplcs chosen, in calmness, and “ sees what ho/oi esaw,” i.c. is 
not blinded by conflict to ignore difforencos between right and 
vyroitg, which he has recognized as Bucli ‘ befqre ' tho time of trial. 

55. succeed: hero means ‘follow’; tho correct meaning by 
derivation. 

57. endued ; ' Endue ’ is an old sjmlllng of ‘ endow,’ from Lat. 
«rt and dolare, to endow, through Fr. (same derivational stem 
as ‘ dowry ’). 

69. mastor-'blas . ‘ A bias ’ is a slanting lino, and hence a dis- 
position or an inclination towards a certain thing, a particular 
tendency of mind. Xtio compound ‘master-bias’ is of Words- 
worth's own composition; (compare master-passion, in frequent 
use, and of almost tho same meaning). 
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CHILBE HAROLD. 

Thid poem is in four c.vntos, the fiist two having licen 
'pnhlished in 1S12, tlie third in 181C, nnd the fourth m ISIS 
f'he first canto princijially describes wanderings and reflections 
in Spain and Portugal, the second in Greece, the Aegean Aichi- 
pelaOT and Albania, and the thivd in Switreiknd, Belgium, and 
the Bliino country. The fourth "canto describes Italy — Venice, 
Ferrara, Florpnco, Rome, Ravenna. 

_Tlie metro is the nine-lined stanza, which is used by Spenser in 
his Faerie Quecne, and known as the Spenserian. In his preface 
to the first and second cantos Byron explains that he used tlio 
title “Childc" for his hero because it was an ancient title of 
nobility, and, ns such, is in consonance 'with the archaic stiiicturo 
of the verse. He also asserts in this preface that the character, 
into whose mouth arc put the reflections and opinions in the 
popm, is no teal personage, but entirely imaginary. In spite of 
this assertion, however, the critics aftemvards hinted that it 
icpresontcd Byron himself. This disbelief in his word decided 
liiin ill the last canto to speak frankly and admittedly in his on n 
oharaoter, still under the name of Childc Harold. 

Canto in. (PuntisnED 1810). 

STAS7.AS 21 TO 2S (iNCIitlSIVE). — BKPOKE WaTERCOO. 

In June, 1815, the Duke of Wellington,, ■ndtli an army com- 
posed of Englishmen and Kethcrlanders, was in Brussels, ready 
' tor the expected struggle with the French under Kapoleoii. His 
army was to bo aided by the Prussian allies under Bliiclier. 

Bpvm appears to treat the figbts at Quatro-Bras on lOtb June, 
1815, and at Waterloo, on ISth June, ns portions of one battle, 
vvhicb is really the true state of the case The ball which the 
folRwing verses describe was given by the Duchess of Kichmond, 
in Brussels, on the night of 15t!i Juno. Tlic Duke of W ellington, 
■who was awaiting in Brussels the struggle which was to take 
place botuccn his army with its allies nnd the French under 
125 
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‘foil.’ Alliteration is an old and somowliat barliarous poetical 
device, Vint is capable of being made voi-j’ eflective when used in 
modeiation, and ■wdth caieful good taste. 


35. those mutual eyes . ‘Mutual’ properly means ‘recipiocal,’ 
each acting in return to tlie other; the use here is correct. 
‘Mutual’ miould never be used to mean something merely com- 
mon to two (or more) objects It is incorrect to speak of a 
‘mutual friend’ The word is derived from Let. rmiiare, to 
change, and originally meant ‘exchanged’ or ‘cvchangmg.’ In 
the text it is the eyes of lovers and friends which meet each 
other with answering affection. 


38. The mustering squadron: the assembling of dnisions of 
cavalry. ‘ Muster ' originally meant to collect men for a rev lew 
or display, through Er. from Lat. monstiare, to show. A 
‘squadron’ originally mcKviit ‘a sqiiaie,’ bke which it is . 
derived from Lat. quadrate, to square. A squadron is a prin- 
cipal division of cavalry, from 100 to 200 men, or a detachment 
of ships of war. 


clattering car : ‘ Car ’ is a Celtic word, found in lY elsh, 
Irish, etc. In Latin Cic5.ir uses camis to signify four-wheeled 
vehicles used by Celtic tribes in Gaul. In poetry ‘chariot,’ 
another form of the word, is often used ; hero it probably means 
the vehicles connected w itli the artillery. 

42 alarming drum: not ‘teiiifymg’ (which would bo in 
very bad taste), but calling to arms. ‘ Alarum ’ is from Italian 
all ’annr, ‘to aims.’ Coinpaio Sbaksperc’s use of ‘alaiiim,’ 
‘strike alauim, drums 1’ (Ittehard III. IV. iv. 14S), meaning 
‘ c.all to arms, drums,’ and such expressions ns ‘ alarum clock.’ 


4G, 47. the Cameron’s gathering: ‘war-note of Loohiel.’ 
Cameron of Lochiel is the head of a powerful Scottish Highland 
clan. 


47. Alhyn's hills : Albyn is the Gaelic name for Scotland. So 
Albion is poetically used of Great Britain. 

48. Saxon foes: the Highlanders, lilce the Welsh and Irish, 
are of the Celtic race. The Englishman and the Lowland Scot 
are of Saxon (or Sassenach). The reference is to tlie days 
when the several parts of Great Britain weio at war. 

40. the noon of night : a fine expression for miibiight. 

.pibroch; a Gaelic word (from pioh, pipe), meaning the 
music of the bagjiipe, a Scottish martial tune which aroused 
the clans to action. It should not ho applied to the bagpipe 
itself, as it EoraetimcR is by the unenlightened Saxon. (I’ro- 
noniiee ‘ pco-hroch,’ ’ oh ’ ns m ‘ loch.') 
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52. instils ; intnsca, pours into, from Lot ftiilare, to WI ^ 
drops (s/iffa, tt dropi One might fancy that her?, as elSO'n'Uoro, 
Byron had felt .a difficulty in rhyming 
5i Evan’s, Donald’s fame: Sir Etan Gatneron and his 
sectidaTit Donald, chiefs of the Lochicl clan 

clausman - The Highlanders of Scotland were divided into 
great families or clans, in which even most remote branches an 
humble offshoots preserved fealty to the head of the house, an 
would follow Ills lead to the death. Thus they could rcca . 
ancient instances of their battles together. 

55 Byron’s own note on this Imc is . “ The wood of 
{nluch occupies part of the plain of Waterloo) “is supposed to 
1)0 a remnant of tlie forest of Ardennes immortal in Shaksperc s 
As Ton L\Xe It." The wood, however, could hardly be part et 
the forest of Ardennes With rcganl to Shakspere’s use it was 
probably borrowed from a forest of Anlen in WarwickEhtrc- 

57 aught • eiiiuvalent to ‘anything ' It stands etymologicsdlj 
for ‘a whit,' a thmg, a particle Hence ‘not,’ the same vroro 
os ‘ naught,’ i c, ‘ no achit ’ The origmal spelling was iri'W> which 
lias the parent word of ishxt, and of n person. 

If aught inanimate e’er grieves • an example of the contrast 
betii ceil By ron and Wordsworth when speaking of Nature (< <7 
in Ltnct. Written m Earli] Spring) 

5S the unreturning brave : ‘ the brave,’ adyeotive used_ as 
nona, ,a use commoner in most other languages than m English. 
Here it is a general term foi the soldiers, as often. Jfany of 
them are going ' ' to that bonrn from which no trai oiler retiirns.’’ 

GO, Gl Whioh now beneath them, hut above shall groiv In its 
next verdure : The construction is 'which now* (grows} beneath 
(their feet) but which shall grow above (them),’ i e. next spring 
it will grow ahoi c their graves. 

Gl. this fiery mass : this throng, filled with the fiery spirit of 
daring. 

62. on is equivalent here to ' towards ’ ; Byron’s expression is 
often lax enough to bo called slovenly. The word ‘ now ’ inserted 
before ‘rolling’ ivonld ho of assistance to the Eensc, i.e. "now 
rolling towards the foe ’’ 

63. moniacr: turn to ‘aionld,’ 'earth.’ 

6t. lusty Ilfo: ligorous Me, Tlio origiiml meaning of ‘Inst’ 
IS vigour. 

G9 The day of the battle was stormy^ ia the inonivtig. Tho 
eonamction ‘wJiieh when rent’ at^the end of this line is nn- 
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prathmatical, standing for ‘ wben ■which are rent ’ . as it stands, 
which ’ appears to he a nominative case to some verb other tlian 
Vent/ ■which verb, however, is not forthcoramg. 

‘JO. "with other clay, i.c. ■with the slain. 

71, 72.- The earth's own clay shall cover that other clay, viz , 
.he dead rider and hoi so, friend and foe, heaped and forced down 
ind m^ed in one red burial. 

.'3'’, peat : hero equivalent to ' pressed together. ’ It stands for 
■penned^’ past participle of ‘ to pen,’ to enmose. 

‘ 5 hlent; mixed, blended : it stands for blended. 


4 


Cakto IV. 


"The fourth and last canto of the poem was composed about 
light years after the first. Byron dedicated it to his friend John 
Sobhouso, in a letter dated Venice, 2nd Jan., ISIS, which serves 
IS preface. In this letter to Hobhouse he speaks of his pleasure 
in 'tho^ composition of the poem, and expressly states tliat the 
reflections supposed to be spoken by the ■wandering Childe are 
if at all, separated from the author speaking in his 
own pereon.” So that ■wo have here the franlUy-aoltnowIedged 
expression of Byton himself, with no attempt at dramatic 
Jolonring. 

' ' Stakzas 128 TO 145.— The Coi.tsECii. 


,In the course of his wanderings through Italy ho has come to 
“OW®, he lingers amid the ruins of the CoUsciim, the splen 

did and terrible associations of the spot inspire him vath these 
verses ^ , > 

' 1-4. Arches on arches .. Her Coliseum; The word Coliseum is 
a later corruption of ‘Colosseum,’ so called from ‘Colossus,’ the 
colossal 'statue of the sun wliich once stood beside it. Tlio 
statue had. Once been that of Nero, end had stood m another 
part of Borne. After Nero's fall the head was removed, and 
wiat of the Sun-god substituted. The termination m ‘-cum ’ is 
Qreok-'-eior (*eion), and means the ‘ house ’ or ‘ temple of.’ Com- 
' '"'dseum,’ tciwle of tho muses, and * Athenaeum,’ temple 
Athena.’ 'The CoUsonm is tho name applied to tho great 
hhiphiUieatro at Homo, bnilt under Vespasian and Titus, a.d. 
17^0. Hero look place the great exhibitions of wild animals 
- , df gladiatorial contests, whicli were abolished hy Honorius 

V* fourth century a.p. “It was a building of elliptic figure, 
Iqnnded on four score arobes, and rising in four stories to 140 feet 
h'gm •'..The outside •was incnistcd ivith marble and decorated 
With statues. "In^de it enclosed a circular space (the arena) 287 

y V?- V ' . J 
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IS, broke = broken, as in Shakspore nnd poets frequently. 

' 17. For 'Which, etc. : i.c. in order to obtain wliicb the palace 

must wait till it is dowered •with ago, must give up its 
splendour (cease to bo inhabited by splendour), and become 
old and half-ruined. 

19. A human face after death often wears a look of beautiful 
calm not seen in life. 

20. Adomer of the ruin ; in time, ruins are softened and onia- 
mented by moss, ivy, etc. 

23, 2-1. philosopher ... sophists: A ‘philosopher’ is one who 

studies the great principles and laws which underlie all nature 
and_ right human conduct. The word is the Greek (fit\6(roipot 
{pli{losop1io<i), loving wisdom. A ‘ sophist ’ was one who taught 
oratory and politics for pay ; his methods were tiicky and showy 
rather than gonumely voalous for truth. The Word is deiived 
from {sophizo), to devise, to be clever. Here Byron says 

Time alone is the philosopher, the true rcasoncr and tester of 
truth. All others arc superficial and falsifying in their attempts. 

24, 2.)._thy thrift. Which never loses though it doth defer; 
The particuhir thing which Time deters, but which is never lost, 
seems to bo retribution, by the folloiring verses. Tlie con- 
struction hero requites that ‘for all beside aie sophists’ should 
-bo plaoed'in a parenthesis ; then ‘ from tliy thrift ’ ( = ‘ by reason 
of thy thrift’) gives tho explanation of the statement that Time 
IS tho ‘ solo pliilosopher,’ etc. 

The gift ho craves of Time is expressed in lino 30, 

_ shall they not mourn,” etc. j he wishes that those who Iiave 
injured him shall mourn — that his forgiveness shall (1 89) — 

“ on their soften’d spirits sink, and move, 

Tn hearts all rocky now the late remorse of love.” 

28, 29. thou ; Time, who has made a shrine for himself in tho 
roius of tho Coliseum, a temple more divine in its desolation 
.th|,n even when new and complete. 

, 30, 31. Among thy mightier otTerings’ here are mine, Enins of 
years, oto. . ‘ Thy mightier offerings,’ i.c offerings paid to thee. 

Here are mine,’ etc., i.c. here are my offerings, which are tho 
rums of his own past years ; ‘ though few yet full of fate,’ i.c. 
lew, yet of marked good and evil lot. Byron, at the time of 
■writing this, w-as only twenty-nine, 

32 elate • uplifted, vain of his success. ‘ Elated ’ is more 
common. 

M, 34. home Good; i.e. borne good ‘fortune,’ for whicli tiio 
Bat. is toiio alone, and the Fr. le bien. The lines mean, ‘‘any 
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good fortune wliieh I may have had hag never made me 
have only been proud at being hated ... .’ Byron . ■ 

have to bear Budden good-fortune in the enthusiasm nn 
work aroused all at once. He himself said, I O"' 
morning to find myself famoua.” 

.'!4, 35. tho hats •Which (try os it way) shall not ‘ 

‘whelm* is used for overwhelm, “whicU is much more orcii ary, 
but which presupposes the uncompounded word, 

.SG This Iron In my nonl, etc : a Biblical expression. 'Hon 
in my soul,* bitter sorrow in my soul. Byron 
the expression “the iron hatli cntoied into my sotiP oj* 

. \,t. those who have poured Unto on him, 

S7, 38 Komcsls . the Greek p4ncffiz (nemf*^/?), nllotmcnt, reW- 
bution, from vifi^iv {nemetn), to distribute (t p, the distribution 
of his fftte to each). In the Greek mythology Nemesis was the 
name of the Goddess of Vengeance, and this is its force here. 
Nemeais does not allow luiman irrongs to go unavenged, 

39, Here ♦ the Homans worshipped Nemesis, to %ylioni great 
honour was paid Tlicy had temples to her in various places, 
and there was one at Rome. 


the ancient Byron uses the singular instead of the 
usual plural form, * the ancients.* 

40-48 Tlio Furies \voro the mvnistera of the vengeance of the 
gods; they arc also called ‘Erinyes* or ‘Eiunonides.* Tlioy 
diove criminals into madness and further enme, and may be 
considered an allegorical representation of remorseful thoughts 
at work in tho human mind Nemesis called them from the 
“abyss** of Tartarus (the lower regions), to persecute Orestes 
for killing his mother Clytaemnestra in nunishment for 
her murder of her husband Agamemnon, (Orestes* father). 
It was unnatural that the son should take revenge for tho criinc, 
though it would perlmps have been “just., from hands less 
near?* 


47. For Bins of my ancestors, or for my own sins. 

Byron family had been an impukivc, passionate race, vehement 
alike in love and hatred.’* Another account says Byron belonged 
to a House “which had figured in onr history from tho timt) of 
the Crusades, and had been for several generations notorious 
for the vices and oven ciimcs of ita tejiresentatives.” 

4Sj withal; a form of ‘with,’ fitrengthened by adding ‘al,’ 
‘ alV meaning ‘ altogether With ’ It has an adv crbial force, as 
here. The meaning is ‘ (u Inch) I bleed witbal (= witli)/ 

49 it had flowed unbound ‘Had flowed’ here is in the s^b- 
juTictwe mood after a conditional elanse, and is cijiuvalont to 
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‘ should have flou cd.’ ‘ Unbound ’ means freely, with a i eference 
to the usual binding up of a wound to prevent loss of blood 
_ 50, His wound and the blood therefrom are, of course, figura- 
tive expressions symbolizing mental and emotional suffering 

my blood shall not sinlc in the ground: probably a re 
minisceuce of the Greek expression found in Aeschylus and 
clscwhoi'e, of the blood of a victim which refuses to sink into 
the ground ou StappvSijv, clots without dowing 

through), but lies and calls for vengeance. 

_53. Byron begins a sentence and purposely breaks off m the 
midst of nn explanation that he himself seeks not icngeance, 
because he restrains himself for the sake of someone, whom he 
refrains from naming. This abrupt termination goes by the 
name of ' aposiopesis, silencing oneself. 

55, C. * Now ’ ho has gone through the worst : his sorrow ‘ is 
suffered.’ 

67. decline : a noun, here meaning ‘ decay ’ Byron means 
that no one has ever seen him weaken under suffering. 

61, wreak; the original moaning was to revenge. It is 
often used, as here, r.athor meaning ‘ to carry out the revenge 
of something : as, to wreak my wrath. 

04-72. This verse is an example of that attitude of mind which 
is oven now termed “Byronic.” It combines the anger of a 
morbidly over-sonsitivo mmd (which exaggerates hardships, and 
ignoies nhat the world gaie liim of good) with scorn for 
ordinary humanity, and a somewhat theatrical pride in his own 
superiority. 

GS. brain sear'd; ‘Scar’ the adjective and verb is a variation 
of ‘ sere,’ dry, withered, which is only nn adjective. 

heart riven : ‘ Biven ’ is past participle of an old verb 
‘rive,’ to tear. 

G9. Uro’s UTo lied away : i c. my ‘ real ’ life, the living part of 
my life deceived away from me. ‘ Life’s life ’ is specially nsed 
here (and in similar expressions clsew licre) of ‘ love ’ or the loved 
object. Compare Shaltsporo’s Othdlo, who says lus love is 
“Tliero, where I have garner’d np my heart, 

Where cither I must live or have no life.” 

OOidlo, rv. ii. 57. 

70. only not: and for this reason alone ( = ' only ’), not driven, 
etc. 

, 71,2. The metaphor here, making “ clay ... rot into the soul,” 
>a hardly a happy one. He means that their very souls arc 
clayey, and conupting at that. 

those whom 1 survey : t.c, humanity around him. 
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T.'i foJtmlaff calumny: ‘Calumny’ is regarded as an onrosl)- 
ing tide or torrent. 

70, 77 T!io calnmnj’ is from the great M'orld at ^ ° 

whisper from his aristocratic acquaintances, the fear, ">i 
quite as ' paltry.’ 

the raptUo crotr : Smnd.il mongers haio otton been com 
pared to snakes, who invisibly glide about to poison luo. 

7S. The Janus glance an amhiguous look, * donhlc-faced w 
the sense of ‘ treacherous ’ Janus « as a Koni.m god, reprcscu 
with tu o faces looking difTcrcnt ways 

81. happy fools, i.e. happy in discussing a piece of silljf 
scandal. 

obloquy: detraction, speaking of a person so ns to cast 
contempt and disgrace upon him. From Lat oh-loqui, t 
speak against. 

S2-90 His spirit and the expression of that spirit will live. 

90. He believes the hard heart of his wife will feel remorse, 
hut too late, w hen he is dead. (See Byron’s life ) 

91. The seal Is set: ».e. enough of that. *I iiave stated my 
wish and resolve, and (mentally) scaled it. JX'oxc I leave tlit 
subject.' 

thou aread Power, eto.i From the remainder of tho Terse, 
it would seem that he is addressing Time ; but if so, the w*or<l 
“ nameless ” (line 92) is unaccountable. It may bo a vague spirit 
■whvse cxis'i.eut'b he tan ittA amung iVitst Turns. 

9i. tyUh a deep awe, etc.: with=aUcnded by. 

96-99. the solemn scene Derives a sense, etc, Tho scene, is 
inspired (“informed,” as in Wordsworth’s I’cio-trccs, lino 19) by 
tho spirit’s presence with the power of giving us a deep and 
clc-ar sense of the past 

100 eager nations-. In the time of Rome’s greatness, her 
population was largely composed of men of all n.itionaUtics, who 
' visited or lived in the citj ; hence the spectators at the Coliseuin 
would consist of eager (excited) ‘nations.’ 

102-105. In the gladiatorial games men often fought to the 
death. It was a rule lh,at the spectators should decide w-hethcr 
to kill or spare the vanqnWicd. When a combatant was 
wounded, the people cried “ Habct ! ”, and he thereupon lowered 
his arms. The anctor then awaited a sign from the onlookers, 
and if they turned their thumbs upwards the defeated was put 
to deatli. It is recorded that this fate was usually received 
with great firmness. 

1 
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104. Circus;, hero usoA in^ raS*^ and gladiatorial shows 
icatre and its ai'ona, m 

rcro held. e ^ tin modern sense). Here, o 

genial: hearty, tJJc favouring god of an uidi- 

lourse, sarcastic. S"and ^gLita”'is the adjective. 

ndual, one’s attendant spu it, and g absolute 

105. the Imperial pleasure: t. . 
emperor. 

106. maws: stomachs. _ an enclosure 

107. Usted spot : ‘ 1 "'“tIio word “o®®®, ’ 

where tournaments w’eie fought. 1 ° liLn’t 

from Low Lat. heme, fights of chivalric, not ancient 

It is more generally used of the ngni, 

times. . t riro among the best known 

109-126. Tliia and the next stan 

and fillet of Byron’s work. _ inspired by the w ell- 

109. Byron’s descYption « Gladiator, ’’.which 

known Bculptnro enUed ^ T y ancient piece of 

,ES“U™rfwi“l: Th. EW'KVS'cl-f >"£ 

f4rtuS=»i»;nsi“'. AvsK? 

to the death, and the ^vc^offered themselves w ^ladi 

Later also, citizens as well as ^’'^"nder the 
ators, and prisonore of ^eii, most numerous under te 

became a largo the band being ohoaeo _iAgg 

Empire, a ccitain nuinhor fro were found for the P ‘ 

at the games, while fresh r®®™itoTconceived as a pnsono'-, 

thus loit vacant. The „L,n3t the barbarians, and (^by 

taken in one of the “7,t. to Borne in the triuro^p'_^ 


thus loit vacant, rue _„a,n 3 t the barnaruu.., 

taken in one of the ' fi. to Borne in the third 

lilies 121-ip) .a Dacian hrought to B^ the third 

Emperor Trajan on his return 

century A.». -nrinuors agony- ‘consents 

111. Consents to ao^h, hut .conq .g,,.eg t„ 

usually means acrccs to » ^cm-nv 

death, but bravely, not showing g ■ tide. 

113. ebbing: uuxiy, “ * ‘® ° ° gladiators 

110. arena- the central sanded p 

ssfzs:s*tA-s.u E~» “ 

' victdrs.l 


ISG 
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• 1^0. rock'd, caml, rv'gwlH. ^ • - 

121-12,5. the Danubo Didan motber: Pacm, t 
Kuroperm prt>\mtc cont^uond by Rome, on tnc 
the Ibmubc, where \& now WnllacUift and p«^rt ot from 

Dvicians were or};:imllj called Octac. T)icy \rcrc attack „ 
time to tnno by Ron^vu Rm^etals, but the linal V (s 

was in the time of Trajan (Ihinl century A.J?,)* oi wliom 
recorded thril lio cxbibiicd 10,000 Daciani; n*^ glaaiators i 
Coliscuin at bis Homan Vnnmpb o\cr Dacia. ^ 

12-5, 120 Tlle■^e thouphtfi ru'ihcd through his mind with 
In^t outrush of his bfo blnrid ^ „ 

120 GoUis a generic name for those tribes, to^ a parlicu ar 
one of which ho belonged At the time of 
srntmg they occupiid the central eouth-east district of 
There is hero also a rcfcrrnco to that later time when tho . 
o\ cr ran Europe and pourml into Rome, fiercely ravaging * 
the fifth and sixth ccuiuncs. 

glut your Ire: ‘OKit’ by deriN-ation is *to swallow 
greedily,’ hence to satisfy an appetite greedily, even to re- 
pletion ‘ Ire ’ is anger U-«al. tra). 

1S2 tVas death or life, the playthings of a crowd: Another 
instance of lljron’s laa English It is correct that the vern 
here should be in llie singular, sincn tho nominatives arc Wh' 
ncctcvl by *or’ ; but it appears incorrect that * playthings, id 
apposition to ‘ death or bfo* slionld be plural, though the sense 
is clear that it is death and life that are the playthings. 

133. IHy voSco sounds much: ‘Much’ here is equivalent to ‘a 
groat thing/ it sounds UUo somctliing important. Compare 
‘ This isn't much/ 

133*135. The stars’ faint rays fall on the empty arena, on 
crushed seats and bowed walls, and on the galleries, etc. 

13G, 137- From tbo iminenac mass of budding originally there, 
enough has been taken aivivy to build ‘ walls, palaces, half cities 
During the middle ages, the great families of Italy took auay 
a great deal of its material for fortresses and palaces, etc., and 
its marble seats U'cre taken to be used os episcopal thrones in 
mediaeval churches, Micliacl Angelo, the great artist-architect, 
is mentioned as working up some of its stones into a Romar 
palace in the sixteenth century. 

loS. skeleton : because only the frame-work stands. 

' ISS, 139. As ono passes at a distanco it looks so great still 
that ono wonders what can have been taken as spoil. 

141, 142 The meaning and constriiction hcronro tliat, as one 
nears it, the decay, developed (» c. shown more clearly iu 
provimityl, opens (i.c, appears in the gaps, etc.). 
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142. colossal fatoio : ‘ Colossal,’ of great siro, is throiigh 
from Greek KoXojrfs (Kohssos), a statue inncli larger tli m life 
The most celebrated Colossus was tho great bronre at Rbode". 
‘Eabrio’ is probably ‘anj thing made,’ from Lat. fabir, a work- 
"man. " 


144 It is somewhat contradictory to say, n.s here, ‘ the light 
streams too much on all that which years and man have reft 
away,’ and which isn’t there at all AVhat is meant is that 
the light streams on the gaps, etc., which arc loft. 

147. loops of timo • i.c. the loops (loop-holes) and breaks made 
by time in the structure of the building. 

149. garland-forest- forest of aegetation, of wild herbage and 
flowers, winch grows like a garland on and round the ruined 
walls In construction this is an objective got erned by the verb 
wav es ’ in the preceding line. 

160. It is recorded that Julins Gx'sar, the first C.-esar to 
niake the name famous, was particularly gratified when, after 
^ 01 bis great victories, the Senate deciecd that bo might 
a laurel-wreath. The decree vvas noecssarj’, since 
tn ,1 Romans would have resented any citizen’s attonipt 

It is symbol of hated kingly power, 

tint th’r, gw-tification was chiefly duo to the fact 

i^^ed mt™? Ho had been nick- 

nainta cstrus, bald, by his soldiery. 

vvaulicr,”'!!!! elcOT sky. = 

inctnro^mdcad.'^'^^' •'“'^Sination raise (thou), 

J^aad.’ 

PnS.ffilbom1breTgbft Mutur^l' Anglo-Saxon 

times ancient, huW^v Andent i Wo call tbeso 

'®t«imtyastbato£tlieBolTOi^'' compaied to such 

Wl’. Homo’, tlio World. 

The mm lanot mnlTnea to tbe'A^'^*’'®^ and the Colisonm. 

gansral downfall of tlie Roman c%SpS 
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CuNTO ly— S tvkkas I7S-1S4. Oceak. 

1-0. Tn tliis and the following verses we have the Nature-note 
%^hich 13 the conuceting link between Sbelloy, Byron,. anti 
Words^ orth 

3 none no person, no one 

G. our interriews • commiinmgs with nature. 

steal : steal awwy, conceal himself. 

9 all conceal ‘all’ hero is equivalent to 'whoHy, 
‘altogether,* as fotil in French 

II. in vain, that is, they leave no trace. 

14 Tbs wrecUs are, etc. : on tho ocean, rum is by the ocean a 

means ; on laud, it may be by man himself. ^ 

nor doth remains: and there remains not. 

15 save hla own: except mau*s own ravage, that is, the do- 
stmction of man by tho ocean 

17. bubbling groan a man’s cry m sinking would send up 
bubbles above hia head 

IS 110011005 us irresistibly of a passage in Shakspcic’s ITamht 
{I. V, 77) whore Hamlet is told by his father’s ghost that ho W’jis 
murdered “ unhousclcd, disapjioinled, unauclca.'* 
unknell’d : no bell tolls his death, 
unknown : his fate unknown. 

19. His steps leave no print upon thee. ‘Are not’s'do not 
exist* ; or it may mean, he can never tread the path of the sea. 

21 vile strength: 'vile* when wielded for ‘cartli’s* destruc- 
tion 'Vile* is derived tiirough French from Lat. t'lbs, mean. 
The expression hero, though strong, is natural to Byron’s mis- 
anthropy. 

22. all=aUogother, as above (Uno 9). 

23. Spurning : * To spurn,’ originally meant * to kick against/ 
henco ‘ to reject.* It is from A.S speoman (allied to spur), and 
is not dern’cd from Lat. spemcrCy to despise, though it is con- 
ncctod with that word in its ultimate Indo-European root. 

24,25. And sead’st him =* and mnkest him have recourse -in 
prayere to ’ So Horace, tho Latin poet, talks of tho seafarer 
avho, in a tempest, is w*ont ad tnistra^ preetjt deettrrere — to have 
recourse to wretched prayers, 

26 His potty hope : the thing for which he hopes is petty and 

trivial compared to the might of ocean. 
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S."?-?. Thrown aloft by the waves one moment, the next, ho is 
clashed down low. 

27. there let him lay : ‘ Lay ’ is a vnlearism for ‘ lie ’ Byron 
prob.xbly used it for the eake of rhyme, out notlnng can excuse 
the negligence by which blemishes like these are left to mark the 
poet’s work for ever. 

28. armamontB : land or naval forces, ready equipped for war. 

thunderstriko : Tlie verb ‘ to thunder-strike ’ is Byron’s 

own invention, though ‘ thunder-stroke,’ the noun, and 
‘thunder-struck,’ the participle, are frequent. It expiesscs the 
roar of the cannon and the ‘ bolt’ of the shot. 

31. oak levlathauB : ' O.xk ’ is in reference to the fact that oak 
xcas the timber usually employed for British men of-war, before 
ironclads came into use. ‘ Lex iathaiiB’ w ere probably crocodiles : 
the xvord occurs in the Bible: Job, xl. 20, and comes into 
English through the Latin version, from Hebrexx' liryathan 
The name ‘ lex-iathan ’ is often .applied to the whale, though it 
is doubtful if the Biblical expression has that meaning. The 
famous “ Great Eastern” ship was known as the Leviathan. 

32. Their clay creator : man. 

34. as the snowy flake, etc. ; cp. Bnms : — 

A “ Like the snow-falls in the nvor, 

'*7 A moment white — ^then melts for over.” 

35. yeast of waves ; ferment, turmoil of xvaters. Also ‘ froth 
of xvaters,’ likening the foam of a rough sea to the appearance of 
yeast. 

mar; destroy. 

3G. the Armada’s pride : the grc.at fleet sent by Bhilip n. of 
Spain to conquer England in 1588. It xvas commanded by the 
Buko of Medina Sidonia. The \-ci,scls (one hnndred and thirty in 
number) xx ore unsiiitcd for cruising in the Channel, wdiitlicr they 
xvere despatched to attack the south coast of England, and in the 
fight xvhtch ensued they were completely xvorsted by the English 
ships, and had to fly round the south-east corner of England. 
On their way back to Spain round the north of Scotland they 
met with very' bad xveather, and several were WTeeked. Only 
fifty-three ships returned to Spain in safety 

spoils of Trafalgar : here accented TrdfalgAr, not Trafalgar. 
The former is the correct Spanish accentnation. Tiie En^ish 
^et, under Lord Nelson, xvas x-ictorious in a sea fight at 
on the const of Spain, 21st October, 1805, against the 
combined French and Spanish fleets. The xictory of the English 
was the last and most fatal blow inflicted on the nax’al poxver of 
Franco. Nelson was killed in the engagement, bnt not until he 
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aware of the enemy’s tlcfeat. Only seventeen of the oufemy's 
ships survived, and tllcse were taken by the JEngliah in order 
to be conducted home os ‘prizes’; but the evening after the 
battle a gale Ccame up and destroyed them 

Lincjs 35 and 36 mean that the Ocean destroys alike the ships 
of ail nations, and favours none — not even Britannia I 


3S» Assyria The country itself was only a district of Asia, in 
the valley of the Tigris, but the Empire of Assyria became very 
powerful, including Mesopotamia and Babylonia. Its immense 
power and wealth are described m the Bible and in the earliest 
Greek historical ^vriters. Nmeveh was its chief city. 

Greece : The period of the greatness of Greece {including 
the reigns of the Macedonian kings) ^vas from about 500 luo 
to 200 B c It was a period brilbant in political and military 
achievement, and exceptionally splendid m its artistic produc- 
tions— *in literature, sculpture, and architecture. 


Bome s The power of Rome began to develop from about 
^^ftcr becoming master of a more important poition 
of the world than that lield by any other power before or since 
for so long a period, it gradually broke np during the sixth to 
eighth centuries a,d. Its greatness was ebiefly political and 
military; the great political organizations begun under tlic 
Roman Republic, and the legislation later under the Empire, 
have served as models for the whole of mediaeval and modem 
Europe 


C^age : Tiic city of Carthage, on the coast ot Africa 
(wlierc is now the Gulf of Tunis), lind great possessions and 
power all around the Mediterranean coast, from very early times 
Mforo the Christian era. It was wholly ruined hy Eome in 
three successive wars (called the Punic Wars), during tho third 
and second centuries no. /> & 


■rraters washed them power while they were free 
many a tyrant since ; that is, while they were free nations 
tlieir commerce to and fro, and aided their 
po , since they haie lost their freedom it hds hroiigiit them 
tyrannize over them. Line 39 has often 
hnt waters awasted them while they were free,” 

bnt Byron himself corrected it to the above. 

• shores obey The stranger, slave, or savage: 

¥«.hccome a noglected part of the Ottoman dominions 
B^na time^ was under the rule of tlie Turks, 
chiof ft blood. ‘Italy’ (tho ancient territory-in- 

'’if'” "P* rni'-’d lij' ‘slaves,’ i.f. 

WheS. povror by, .and utterly subservient to, Napoleon I. 

over which ih ’ bad stood was a desert, 

f>\ er which the Afnaan savage held iwny. 
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4l< tUolr decay: i.c. llio decay of tlieso great powers. The 
Mesopotamian realm of Assyria in particular was once liiglily 
cultivated, and has since relapsed into a desert. 

43. The ocean only changes os iUs waves change in calm and 
storm. 

44. ■wrinkle on thine azure brow : The sea is personified, as if 
it had a countenance which age might ho expected to wrinkle. 

47. Glasses itself ta tempests: The reflection of the awful 
pow'cr of God is seen in storms on the ocean 

47-52. The construction here needs the insertion of many 
‘understood’ words; prohahly as follows: ‘In all time 
(w'hother) calm or convulsed, (whether) in breeze or gale or 
storm, (whether) icing the pole or in the tornd clime dark- 
heaving, (thou art) boundless, endless, and sublime, the image of 
eternity — the throne of the Invisible.’ 

60. Dark-heaving: in allusion to the dark purple sea of the 
tropics with its long heave and swell. 

55, 66. my Joy or=my grc.atcst joy among, etc. 

58. wanton’d: played. ‘Wanton,’ the adjective, meant ‘un- 
restrained,’ from A.S. wan, lacking, and {owai, to educate. 
‘Wan’ had the force of im, as in untawjlu, but the two are not 
connected by derivation. Hence ‘wanton,’ uneducated, then 
unrestrained. 

59. freshening sea: ‘Fresh,’ originally meant ‘moving,’ ‘on 
the move,' applied to numing water as opposed to stagnant ; 

80 that this term is strictly coircct, meaning as it does, the , 
‘roughening sea.’ 

63. upon thy mane : as if the sea were a hoi se or other maned 
animal upon -whicli he rode without a bridle as it coursed along. 
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ODE TO THE \VE.ST WJIvT). 

Tl>e following is a |iait of Shelley's own note to this^poern: 
**Xt^^as conceded and chiefly written in tiMood tliat'Skicto^fho 
Amo. near Florence, and on a day nhen that tempcsluoiiB lyinu. 
whose tcnipeiiitiirc is at once intlil and animating, ivns collecting 
the \ apours which }xnir doim the autumnal rains. They began, 
as I fnreraw. at sunset with a violent temrast of hall and ^nun. 
attended by that magnificent tlinndcr and lightning peculiar to 
the Cisalpine regions." [TIio Cisalpine regions are the northern 
portions of Italy octween the river Arno and the .^Ips. Cisalpino 
means *on thh\i e. tlic Italian) side of the Alps.} The poem is 
divided into five etanras each of fourteen lines, »,«. c.acb as long 
os a sonnet Tlic rhymes, however, are not arranged ns in the 
original sonnet form 

4 hectic- through Fr. from Greek f/cnsiSt {hchilo^), con- 
sumptive, originally ‘ having Imlntually,’ from fx"*" to 

have. 

4, 5 By the association of the colours mentioned hero svith 
the word ‘poatilenco,’ the i-cador is reminded of ghastly changes 
of the human complexion in illness. 

G. cliajrlotest! ‘sorvest as chariot to’: example of noun 
used as verb; used so by Milton, Keats, and Tennyson, but 
not general. 

6-9. The seeds, apparently dead, are buried in autumn beneath 
the earth, until the spring 

7. wingfed seeds: Seeds are often provided aritb light win^, 
or sails, as it arere, to help them to he e.asily carried by the 
wind, as for instance the sj-camore seed, tliistle-doavn, etc. 

" 9 Thtne asore sister ot the spring : Tlio avest wind of spring, 
often called the zephyr, is much milder and less boisterous than 
that of the autnmn) St is hero called ‘azure ’ because it blows in 
a clear blue atmosphere. ‘Azure': from Fr. azur, originatiy 
“ laziir, through Lat. from Arabic lajiaard, tapis lazuli, a stone of 
a blue colonr. The Fr. laznr was mistaken for I'azur, as if the 
initial I denoted the definite article, 

- 142 
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10. clarion; a clear-sountUng horn, from Lat claru‘!, clear. 
Often used for rousing soldiers in sudden emergencies . hence, 
here, a sound to awaken the^ earth from its winter sleep. 

11. The spring zephyr is compared to a shepherd, whoso sheep 
are driven out to pasture when winter is over The ‘ sheep ’ m 
this case are the white-fleeced buds and flowers, of which the 
pasture is aloft in the air/ on the branches of trees. 

12. living : the bright hnes of new spring foliage and grass, as 
contrasted with those of autumn : see luie 4. 


14. Destroyer and preserver : destroys by stripping away the 
dying leaves at the end of summer; but preserves the part 
which .will burst into now life in spring. 

15-17. A comparison ol the wind's swift current to a stream of 
water. The leaves are cimpared to foliage which is imagined 
to hang on invisible trees in Heaven and Ocean, and to be sw'ept 
off by the wind like doai leaves from real trees shaken into a 
river. 

15. steep sky’s oomniotim; the wmd rushes 'up,' following a 
steep path into the sky, aiil violently disturbing the atmosphere 
in its course. 


17. Shook : strictly spcaling, this is an inaccurate use of the 
preterite or simple past tmso for ‘shaken,' past participle. 
‘Shook,’ hko ‘broke,’ etoj is often used as a participle by 
Shaksperc and other poets. 


18. Ahgols of rain and jghtnlng; t.c. the clouds. 'Anml’ 
hero has much of its origid f sense. Gieek iy/eXos {angcTo’)], 
'angel ' was a messenger or^jj-ibinger. 

19. Wno surface : The wnd blows at Erst tbroiigli a blue sky, 
whioli is not clouded over iiitil, as this stanza describes, the gale 
has gathered all the vapou'S and clouds on the horizon into a 
‘ dome,’ covering the sky. 


surge ; hero applied 1 ° i'"’ movement in the air (like the 
surging of the sea), not 'o appeaniiieo of surge. The 
adjective ‘airy’ qualifies ‘surge’ in the sense of Lit. ancus, 
making it ‘ a surge of air.’ 


21. fierce Mronad Greek /loudi (wojjio.?, 

genitive maimdo^, meaning frenzied. The Mnmads were 
female devotees of the Greek S®" Bacchus, w ho at special seasons 
lietook themselves to thowr'“‘^®,“ of greganousfrcnij/, 

nlloiring their hair to stre^'" 
approacliing stonn ” (long wS''^ 

to their hair. Tl.o Mienfds if® tBcm 

muhmss they slaughtered faC^!, «'''>» 

imiinn bein^ whotnterfered 
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22 horizon : from Greek opllia^^lliorizon), bountlmg, limUms. 

Honzon, tfao edge of the sky ■nWerc it appears to touch the 
earth. \ ■, 

zenith: through Fr. and Sp.an»sh from Arahic, san!^ 
way It means the highest rerlical wmt above the e.arth. ahe 
Arable expression in full was samt-urVro-s, ‘the way oaerheaa. 
The Spaniards corrupted the pronunaiation from samt to sant, 
then to zmit. I 

23 dirge : a lament From Lat. diJrVie, ‘direct thou,’ the first 

word of a Latin version of a psatm iK-hich w ns frequently sung 
in the service for the dead, which hegilns, Dings Domtnus , 

(in monkish Latm the nominative wals frequently used for tho 
vocative.) \ 

2G, 27. thy congregated might Of vsiponrs : nil the moisture 
absorbed by the wind into great storm iclonds. 

27. solid atmosphere: ‘ atmosphere 1° is properly applied only 
to the air, hterally ‘a sphere of airr round the earth.’ Here 
the dense clouds and vapours are said [to make it solid. 

31. coil . tho winding round. Thiq[ word has come to tn&an nn 
arrangement of something lengthy icf to circles, as a coil of rope, 
a coiled snake Originally it meantt only a gnthermg together, 
from the same root as ‘collect’ (Lat,) zoUigsre, to collect) It la 
not to bo confused with ‘coil,’ a Cel tic word meaning a noise, a 
fuss. The scene being in an almost c ircnlar bay (“Bane’s bay”), 
tlic currents (‘streams’) of the XfePditerrancan arc said to he 
coiled into it " 


ciystaUine : pronounced hei jojo'ud elsewhere in liter,atnre) 
with the accent on tho second syll ‘ustead of as freqneutly, 

on tho first. The natcra of the ’ Mediterranean are notably 
transparent. 

32. pnmlco Isle : ‘ Pumice-stone ' iRS a spongy volcanic stone of 
light colour ; hence tho isle is of voic anio stone. 


Balm's hay : a bay near Naplc'S ) and Mount Vesuvius, in a' 
volcanic region : a place where * here would naturally he 
‘ pninico isles.’ Ikaim is the lAtin nd y-me of a town anciently file 
favourite watering-place of nristocra4 .ic Romans 


S,3. saw ; The subject of this veriie is the ifediterraneian, which 
is personified, and reganied both as ; the sea, and as tho sea-god, 
looking in a dream into his own wnt(d(«f®- 
33-SO. A probable inti^rctation '• ‘of tbesc lines seems to be, 
that the Jlcditcrrane.an in a dream = sees reflected in his waters 
the “palaces and towers” of tho <>nity ubich anciently stood on 
the shore: this' reflection is of cnhmrae “quivering" with tho 
slight motion of the water, whi. ih is never absolutely still. 
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“The wave’s in tensor day" is nn allusion to the peculiar light on 
objects seen in or through clear water. 

30. So sweet, the sense faints picturing them : the sweetness 
is so intense that the senses are overpowered in the attempt to 
realise it, 

37, 38. The waters oi the Atlantic, smooth vn the calm 
weather, are cloven mto deep hollows, with the waves rising 
between them, by the strength of the wind. 

39-42. In Shelley’s own note on the poem he says; “The 
phenomenon alluded to at the conclusion of the third stanza is 
well known to natuialists. The vegetation at the bottom of the 
sea, of rivers and of lakes, sympathizes with that of the land in 
the change of seasons, and is consequently mfluenoed by the 
h’inds which announce it.’’ 

39. sea-blooms : the sea flowers (anemones, etc ). 

oozy woods ; the large branching sea weeds • “oozy” heio 
means slimy ; ' ooze ’ is from A.S imlsc, w6s, moisture, having 
lost the initial io, as m the Scandinavian Odin for irodiii. 

40. sapless foliage ; sapless, because however moist outside, 
on breaking off any pait no sap comes forth from the leathery 
substance of sea plants. 

42. Shelley says; “These sea pl.ants shake, and pieces break 
off from them, at the sound which heralds the change of season.” 

49-Sl. ‘ If oven ho could run with the wind, as ho did when a 
boy ’ ; to race the wind seemed almost possible to him then. 

62. As thus : used instead of ' thus.’ 

65. A heavy weight of hours : length of time combined with 
oppression and trouble 

68. One too liho thee : that is, Shelley himself. 

67-70. The whole of this stanza is a Cue compaiison of Shelley 
himself to the forest in autumn, when tlio trees arc about to 
become apparently dead during the winter. He compares his 
thoughts to the dead le,aves winch, by burying and fertilizing the 
seeds, help the outburst of new life in spring. So lio hopes that 
his wonls will help all tho now bright impiikes, which ho 
believes are hidden in humanity, to blossom forth into beautiful 
actions. Tor this bo apjicals to tho autumn wnid to be to 
liimselt and bis tliouglits what it is to tho forest and its leaves. 

57. Make mo thy lyre, even as the forest Is: Tho wind, rushing 
through the forest, plays on the houghs and leaves, producing 
Eoimd, as it does passing over the strings of a lyre Tiic lyre 
[from Greek, Xf/xi (htmlj is a stringed niuucal iiistiiuiiciit, like 
the harp. 
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62 Ee thou me : tlio use of the objectiTO case after tlie verl) 
‘ to bo,’ uhicli IS disallowed by English grammarians. In Fronoli 
it is the recognized form to say, ‘c'est moi’ ( = it is me), for 
‘it is I.’ 

65. by : ‘ by ’ here must moan ‘ because of,’ not ‘ by means of. 


TO A SKYLARK. 

Of the skjlark Wood’s Kainral JEfis'ory says: “This most 
intcrestmg bird is happily a native of our land {England), and 
has cheered many a sad he.irt by its blithe jubilant notes, 
it wings skyuard on strong pinions, or flutters between cloud 
and eartli, ponnng out its very sonl m its rich wild metody- 
Early in the spring the lark begins its song, and continues its 
tnnsic.al efforts for nearly eight months, so that on nlniDst every 
warm d.ay on which a country walk is practicable, the skylark’s 
happy notes may bo heanl ringing liirougbont the air ‘long 
after the bird which utters them has dwindled to a mere speck, 
hardly distinguishable from a midge floating in the sunbeams.’” 
(See 1. 3B, etc.) Compare Wordsworth’s To a ShjIarJb in this 
selection, p 36. 

4. Eourest thy fall heart : t.e. poorest out the feelings whtoli 
fill thy heart. Cp Psalm bni. 8, “Pour ont your heart heforC 
Iiira.’" 

6-8 Higher still and higher From the earth thon springest 
like a cloud of fire : A critic of-Shclloy has proposed to alter 
these Unes by placuig a seraicolou after “springest” ns well as 
after “fire,’’ thus leaving the simile “ like a cloud of fire,” alone 
and independent m the verse, because, he rays, “nobody ever 
saw a clond ” spring from the earth. But this bus lieen answered 
by pointing out that iu the first verse the lark is addressed as 
already far up in the sky, and that a cloud in the sky frequently 
‘springs' up ‘higher’; and also that the imago “like n cloud 
of fire” does not apply to its actual appearance, but to its 
continuous motion in upivard circles, like the whirl upward bf 
flames burning in the open air, when large masses of flame 
seem to break away from the fire, and ascend in a clond wliiclt 
disappears ns it rises. 

a. The bine deep thou wlngest: the deep blue sky then 
wingest. ‘To wing the deep’ is a construction similar to snch 
others as ‘ to rail the seas,’ * to walk the earth.’ ' To wing one’s 
-iray,’ oi ‘flight,’ is a cramon evpresston, but the object there 
is the ‘cosmatc acensative,’ t.c. merely a repetition m the sub. 
stantive of the idea already contained in the verb e.o. 'to 
dream a dre.am,’ * 
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10. still = 'continually,' ns always in Sliakspcro, and froquentiy 
in all poetry. 

11. In tlio golden lightning: Ho speaks of tlio sun-rays ns 
‘ liglitning,' because lust before sunriso the sun, ' sunken ’ (f e- 
invisible) below the liorizon, ‘ shoots’ arrows of light into tl'o 
sky Bomeivhat like Ilaslics of lightning. 

13. O’er which clouds are brightening : Clouds are often 
gathered over the part of the horizon where the sun wdl rise 
in the moiiiing, and they brighten with his strongtheiiing raj's, 
just as at sunset wo see the most beautiful olTeots from clouds 
lirightcncd by the liglit shining obliquely on and tlirougli tlieni- 

1-1 float and run • Tlie observation of Siiclley is very accur.ate- 
In its spiral motion up\i ai da, the lark appears to balance itsdlf 
for a M bile — ‘ Boat,’ and then suddenly to dart obliqueiy 
onwards — ‘ run.’ 

ID. hike on unbodied Joy whoso race is just begun : Here aEo 
an alteration has been proposed, t.c. to ciiangc the word ‘ un- 
bodied’ into 'embodied.’ The only reason for the cliango is t?'® 
poetically bad one, that ' embodied ’ is a much more usual wofd 
than the other. But the teim ‘unbodied’ brings out thhi- 
spiritual character which is the "very key-note of Sliclloy’s 
poem.” He has already addressed the bird ns ‘spirit’ (1. 1), ai'd 
‘unbodied’ is in keeping with that term. ’An unbodied joV 
is a ‘delighted spirit,’ a soul happy in freedom from eaithiy 
kwvdjisii,, 'll WcSi. '.ssa.u'ieJcj <«.\s.ts.i>.e,e. ts-isa v-vs-t h.e.'gM',. 

IG, 17. The pale purple oven Molts, etc : Shelley hero tiansfers 
‘ even ’ '(evening) to the unusual sense of tlie twiliglit, wliioh ’s 
cbaractcristio of evening and morning alike. This gloamii'g 
constitutes ‘oven’ to his mind, and its ‘purple’ molts into 
daylight as the lark sings at sunrise. 

18-20. Tlio stars present in the daylight sky are of coiirS® 
unseen. 

20, 21. thy shrill delight is ‘keen ns the arrows,’ etc. Souiid 
is often compaicd to cutting substances So tlio Latin argutW 
and Greek i£us (onts) are used of sounds. 

22. that silver sphere ; The moon, whose ‘ intense ’ light 
fades in the early morning sky, till wo hardly see it, but ‘ fe®t 
that it is there.’ It was an ancient conception that heat was 
composed of the sun’s ‘artows’; and tlie rays of the mo(m 
(especially in the oharaotor of Diana), were her arrows. ‘ Silver ’ 
is almost a standing epithet of the moon, as ‘ golden ’ is of th® 
sun. The passage means that we feel the lark to bo there hy 
the intense sound of his song, oven though we lose sight of him 
in the height to which ho soars. 
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23-30. -srliBn night is bara : ».e. when the ni^lit^sky is bare o‘ 
clouds, save one alone, and that having passed from before fhP 
moon, her beams ‘ ram ’ over the sky. 

S3, 34. From ratnhovr clouds : Ram-drops from rainbowe<| 
clouds arc paiticnlarly lustrous, because of the snnshine behind 
them, nhich produces the rarabotr. 

35 40 A beautiful \erse, contaiumg one of the most perfectlf 
eoneeiicd and expressed similes to be found in English. 
poet hidden m the bght of thought,’ is a poet who soars into thd 
regions of lofty thought, thoamit so intense that, as ho sing? 
from that height, those who look from a lower plane, and listed 
to lum, are dazzled, unable to e1e.arly see and follow him as i“ 
were, though they can hear and enjoy, for its melody merely* 
the verse which he pours forth from that exalted cnvironmeat* 
(Shelley himself is one of these poets, and in his transcendental 
moods the ordinary reader finds it difficult to follow him', thongP 
the melody he sings is always sweet ) 

The lark dis.ippears, not only on account of the height tP 
which It soars, but hecause of the dazzling brightness of thP- 
uppermost sky in early morning, whither the rays of the rising 
sun reach before they touch the earth. 

3S. hymns ; m its original sense ’songs of praise.' 

unbidden i spontauconsly, out of the fuhicss of liis nafurP 
and feelmg. 

39 wrought: worked up to. (See note Happy jram’ori 
1. 4>. Shelley here states !ns idea of the poet’s function. InkP 
■lAatSncw Ariidlh witn 'h'is hoctrino di poetry ns a " crit'icism m 
life,” Shelley considers the pock a te.acher of hopes and fears. . 

46. glow-worm • The glow-w orm is a small luminous beetle* 
which at night emits a jale bluish-yellow phosphorescent light. 

47. a dell of dew : a del! where all is covered with dew. 

4S. nnbeboldcn: ‘Beholden’ means 'under an obligation’! 
this then means • not obliged to,' spontaneously, as above (I SSp 
■ singing hymns unbidden.’ 

49. aerial hue : its p.a!e * mry ’ bluish light 

51-55. lake a rose which the winds m-tke full blown, so tha* 
its perfume is given forth freely. 

■53. these heavy -winged thieves; these sultry sltig<*i<=h wiiidS 
which lag. ‘The wings of the wind’ is a. familmr' evpresrion* 
and- hero the ‘wines’ are ‘heavy,’ jnst as a weary or slaccisl' 
man is said to walk with heavy feet, "Thieves ’ because Uief 
* have stolen the perfume. Tlie words, in conjanction with thf 
preceding lines, suggest the warm languid winds of summer in d 
ricli garden, breathing perfmat and cion inn n ith roses. 
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56-60. ‘Thy music’ surpasses all ‘joyous, clear and fresh’ tilings 
in joyonsncss, clearness and freshness. 

56. vernal showers: spring showers. ‘Vernal’ is from Lat. 
itrmis, adjective of ver, tlic spring. 

58. Raln-awahoned flowers; I'lcwers that open under tlie 
soft hpiiug rains have a specially frcsli appeaiance. The ohjects 
mentioned in tliis verao give on aggieg.ato exquisite impression, 
an impression of the frosliness of spring, made the more striking 
by the picture of summer languor in the last verse. 

65. panted forth, cte. Tlie use of the word ‘p.anted’ is on 
instance of beautiful condensation, dcsciibiiig the passionate 
utterance usual to the lyrics of love and wine. 

66. Chorus Hymemeal : marriage chorus of joy. ‘ Hymen ’ or 
' Hj nicuaeus ’ was the mythological god of marriage. 

,66-70. In these lines Shelley has in mind the recognized divi- 
sions of lyric composition; odes of love, conviviality, in.arriago, 
and triumph. 

67. The song of triumph was a special form of lyric com- 
position, technically called an cpinician ode. 

68. Hatched: compared. 

69. vaunt; a boast; Er. vaiiter, to boast, Low Lat. ranlare, 
to speak vanitj-, Lat. vanus, vain. 

71. the fountains: that which causes his song to flow; the 
springs, sources. 

76. ioyanco: ‘Joy’ is through Fr. from Lat. ijatidiuTn, joy. 
‘Joyanco’ (formed on the analogy of ‘hindrance,’ etc.) ineaiis 
enjoyment, delight. 

77. Languor cannot bo with joyance ; the enjoyment cannot 

flag- 

80. know : Strictly spc.aking ‘ Icncwc.st,’ the second person 
tingular, should be used ; but the sound of this very fine hno 
would bo so much injured by it that Shelley's poetic license is 
more than justified. 

ss.tlety: Lat. satictas, filling to repletion, from fotii, 
enough. While ' to satisfy oneself' nicaiis to obtain that which 
one requires and no more,' ‘ to sate oneself means to lake what 
one wants, bevoiid the natunil desire, and so to tiro of it. The 
flagging pound of the wonts, "hut ne’er knew love's sad satiety,” 
is an instance of soniid representing the sense. 

81-85. The lark cannot feel the sad uncertainty which Shelley 
considers ttic lot of humanity, os regards death and the here- 
after, for if it ilid, Its song could not bo so joj ou-s and clear. 
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S6-90. Shelley had that atrong sense oi the sadness nnder- 
lylog all human joy, which is often expressed by all the ^eta. 
Cp. Wordsworth : 

“In that sn eet mood when pleasant thoughts 
Bring sad thoughts to the mind ’’ 

jAnrjs tmtten in Early Spring, 3, 4, p. 32 . 

SO. look before and alter « e at the past and to the futore. 

5)0 Our sweetest songs are those that teE of saddest thought : 
The same thought has been well expressed by a German poet, 
Kcrner, in a v erso which may he rendered thiLS : 

“ Bom of deep pain is tiie poet’s art, 

And the song that alone is true, » 

Is wrung from a throbbing human heart 
That sorrow is burning ttu'ough ” 

Deutsche Lt/nk, “Golden Treasurj- Series,” j,. lyg. 
91-05 E\cn it wo could bo without hate, pride, fcar^ and 
sorrow, he cannot conceive our rc.aching such joy as the p.rU’s 
song show 8. 

9G measures, like Latin modi, ‘strains’ or metres, i.j. ^x- 
prcasion of thought measured m musical beats 

100. were = would he. The past mdcfimtc tenso of tho (mb, 
junotive, which is gonerally expressed hj' tho compound form 
‘ would he,’ unless preceded by a conjunction like ‘ if,' ‘ though,' 
•unless,’ etc. 

103 harmonious madness: in a poetic rapture or trensy, 
wfued fakes sliapa m damionious verse. fTatb sai'rf t'fiaf Uo 0110 ' 
could ho a great jwot “without wime mixture of madness >> o,nd 
poetic rapture is (Iiko jonth according to Goetho) a 
ohne ITctn, ' drunkenness witUonl wine,’ 


THE CLOUD. 

2. rrom the seas and the streams ; Clouds arc nioistiire fucked 
into the .air ly cvaiiotwliou, to he distributed ngaiii to the 
Semi and rivers Bupply a largo part of this moiatuto, aVtb„„j,)j 
innch comes from the cxliaUtions of tiio ianik Yet in ^ ,1^1. 
5 e,asou, when the flowers are ‘thirsting,' tlie evaporatitin will 
naturally be from tho ‘ scm .and tho streams’ 

X t bear Eght shado, etc. ; 1 r. w hen in the htat of th„ ; , 
day the loaves arc ‘Uni in dreams ’—lulled to a ,aiest„ ,i 
cloud pratecta them with a light shade. “ 

S, rrom my wings r 'Die cloud m a flying thine, honco fci „i! 
give! it wings. unciicy 
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5. tlio dews; tlio light vernal Bhowors, not dew proper, 
which docB not come from clouds. So in Latin rous (dews) = 
shon crs. 

7-8. on their mother’s hreast, As she dances, etc.: ‘Their 
mother ’ is the plant whereon they grow, and who ‘ rocks thorn 
to lost’ ns she sways nhont in tlio breeze and sunlight. 

P. I wield tho flail of the lashing hall ‘'Wield’ originally 
moans ' to govern,’ * manage.’ It now generally means ‘ to use 
or manage’ ns applied to instruments or weapons. ‘Flail,’ that 
which beats or scourges, through the Fhcnch from Jlafftlhim, a 
scourge. (‘ Flagellate ' is from the same woi d. ) So in Latin bail 
is said ‘ to lash,’ vtrhcxaye, the com crops. Notice that tho choice 
of words in this lino is a senes of condensed metaphors, tho 
aggregate of which exactly expresses a threshing hailstorm. 

12 And I laugh In thunder, as I pass ; t e. tlio phrase ‘ in 
thunder ‘ develops the sense of ‘ laugh,’ not of ‘ pass.’ 

13. I sift the snow : To sift is to lot fall evenly, as tlirough 
a sieve. 

H. aghast: terrified. From an old word meaning terrible, 
originally spelt agasi, “The A first appears in Scotland in tho 
16th century, tho spelling probably being influenced by that of 
ghost," Hero by an association of ideas ‘ aghast ' also scorns to 
express ‘ pale,’ the snow, whitening them. They ‘ groan ’ with 
Uio weight of the snow. 

16. ’tls my pillow white :'i c. the snow on the mountain is ‘my 
pillow.’ Clouds often seem to bo resting against tho sides and 
tops of high mountains. 

17. Tho clouds seem to ho castles m the sky, with pinnacles, 
from which the lightning flushes. 

Sublime ; in the original sense of the Lat. sxiblimis, aloft. 
The lightning is personifaed ns the jiilot which sits upon the 
towers of the cloud, while imderncalh, in tho thick dark bank of 
the cloud turned towai ds earth, the thunder is hold strugglingly 
captive, like Hie Winds in the cavo of Aeolus, of which Shelley 
is apparently thinking. 

I bowers : ia tho original sense of ‘cliamhois’ (it also meant 
‘house’). Shelley has carried out completely his conception 
of the cloud ns a castle, with rooms — ‘bowers,’ dungeon-kcep 
— ‘ cavern under,’ And towers. 

21. with gentle motion : However stormy tho weather may ho 
thundor-olouds appear to move with a slow statolmoss. 

22. This pilot : lightning, as see lino 18. 
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23 TjigJitniiig is the clcctricUy the air svliieh seeks llie 
oppn-sit-c elcUn'city in the earth. Tliw is cvprcjseii hy Sijelloy 
in the poem lliat liyhtning seeks a loved spirit for vvhicli ,it 
searches below in the earth and •■ca, 

genii : Spirils. Ak the cloud and hghtninp arc yita- 
SQnifjcd, It is neees'.aiy that the |>ncm should treat all nature as 
aniinatc 3'Jic notion tli.at a spirit nr deity made its particular 
abode fii each of the pon ers and objects of nature is veiy ancient. 
The nord 'genius’ b'kes the plural ‘ gcun' only when the wold 
is used in tins sens!' , when it means an inborn faculty of any 
kind, the plural is 'geniuses,’ It is denied from Lat. gitiim, 
from yci/io. race, and mc.ant in Latin t!ic tutelar or guardian 
spirit of any person 

21, purple eea . The sea ks vanonsly called hoary, grey, green, 
blue, dark, wme-colour, purple, according to llio ncathcr and to 
the appcarancG of the sky which it reflects The Greek.s, and 
.after them the Romans, called tho eea ‘purple’ when it looked 
dark hhio, as often from a distance. 

27. dream • tho rare suhj'imctive, now dying out of English ; 
we say, ‘ wherever ho dreams,’ or * wherever he may fancy,’ etc. 

29, 30 Tlio cloud, floating m the air, has nothing ‘above ’ it 
except tho ‘blue smile’ of the open hear on, in which it ‘basks,’ 
Meanwhile, on the under side, ‘ho,’ » c. tho lightning or oicctrio 
force, IS ‘dissolving,’ passmg away, in the midst of showers. 
The metaphor is perhaps a littlo mired and obscure in these two 
lines. 

31. sonEulno sanrlso: tho red sunrise. ‘Sanguine’ hero 
rac,anB ‘of the colour of blood,’ from Lat. sangms, blood, 
sanguineus, blood-red SoShakspere has “The aingnino colour 
of the leaves" in reference to a rose In the sense now current, 
‘ sangiiiuo ' means confident, cheerful ; ansing from an idea that 
a sanguine h.abit of body— f.e. with a full rich supply of blood — 
was 'associated with a hopeful disposition. 

k meteor eyes: eyes of darzling brightness; not tho sun 
x^’lf, to which tho plural is unsuitcd, but openings of fiery light 
iti^-ig the morning clouds. (' Meteor' is derived from Greek, 
(’nettSros), aloft in the air or sky ) 

prr&jjX % tmmlns plumes ; Tins c.xprcssion is descriptive of the 

32. lil% B of the sky at tho time of a red smirise,.wUen patches 

apjie-arancl ’ne-colonr spread on clouds and sky above tlie rising 
of led or feathers m large outstretched wings ® 

sun like plumsfj back, etc ; ‘Leaps’ is very appropiiate of the 

33. heaps on v sun at dawn. Sunrise darts 

apparent swift u, akjnard side— of the clouds near 

won and over thwtj; 

the horison. ■ A'-'i't 
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33. raclt! Ihc ilnfting dowels. Tlio iilca in Uio word liy 
(lorivntion is ' drive,' niid it lui-s become specmlly tii>pUcil to clouds 
wliicli ‘ drive ’ along. 

S'!. The xnllid nppcarancQ of the morning star waning sit 
dawn. 

35. Jag • notcli, a rugged point. 

S7. An eagle allt: ‘.\Uglitcd’ is tiie iisiml p.ast participle of 
‘to alight.’ ‘Elf iH found (fiom ‘light,’ to peicli upon) ns a 
preterite tense in Tennyeon’s 

“ On the ti CO tops n crested peacock lit.” 

38. In. the light of Its golden xeings : made conspicuous liy the 
light shining on its wings 

In hoio is cfiniialont to ‘amid.’ 

The siimle of lines 37 and 38 is very c.vaet. As an eagle liglits 
for a moment on the point of n mountain, m.idc mistc.idy by 
carthqualco, and is there conspicuous by tlio hiiglitncss of its 
golden wings, so tlio snniisc lights for a moment on the 
unsteady cloud-raclt, shining in its brilliant colours. 

39. And when sunoot may breathe : Sbollcy uses ‘ may ’ as a 
frequentative ; the phrase is equivalent to ‘ at such time ns it 
breathes.’ 

39, 40. breathe . Its ardours ; The word ‘ ardours ’ is well 
chosen, since it literally is equivalent to ‘biiniings,’ ‘gloiungs,’ 
and refers to the liios of tho sunset glow; wliilo in connection 
svith tho word ‘hrc.atlio’ the material fact is taken into tho 
realm of imagination, as an emhlcm of ‘ love and rest.’ 

41. crimson pall: ‘PnlI’=cloak, Lat. pallmin hut it is 
generally used of a funeral palL There is Eomething of that 
sense here, though not wliolly. ‘Crimson,’ bccauso of tho red- 
ness of'tho sunset cast over the sky. 

43. wings : (See lino 5.) TIio cloud is now above tlio sinking 
siin, and in the calmness of the evening, spreads its wings o\ei, 
like 'a dove brooding on its nest. Xlie notion of tlie brooding 
dove may ho suggested by Alilton’s 

“ dove-like satst brooding o’er the i ast abyss ” 

— Par. Lo'ii, I. 21. 

45. That orbhd maiden; tho moon, a maiden sphered in an 
orb. According to tlic ancient mythology the moon was tho 
maiden goddess Diana. 

48. strewn tie. the midnight breezes spread out — strew — tho 
cloud like a carpet below tho moon. 
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51. •woof: hero menus tetture, that which is -woven. ‘ Woof’ 
is from the some old -word as ‘weft,’ mid hoth words meant the 
threads passed in and out across the ‘ warp,’ which is the thread 
cost hj- the shuttles. 

tent’s roof . the cloud in relation to the earth below is a 
tent ; in relation to the moon above it is a Door (lino 47). , 

53, 54 Tile moon and stars appear to be moving over the sky, 
when really they are still, and the motion is that of the clouds 
between them and the earth 

5S paved with the moon and these they are shone upon by, 
and reflect hack light from the moon and stars, tUl they them- 
selves resemble the sky. 

59 zone . a belt Through French and Latin from Greek 
(•ofry (rone), a girdle. A cloud round the sun (c ff. at sunset) 
‘ hums ' ; round the moon it is of cool peail colour 

Gl-2, When whirlwinds cloud over the sky with flying mists, 
the flame oven of volc.anoes is dimmed and hidden, and as they 
whirl across tlio heavens the stars seem to ho in a sea of vapoim 
and to move with its movement The nnfnrhng of banners is 
not an idle piiraao The fierce whirlwind unfurls and shakes 
across the sky the cloud which before was massed together. 

03. From cape to capo : from the promontory of one co.ast to 

another — from land to laud across the sea, thus forming a bridge 
of which each end rests npon a mountain-range or on peaks (sec 
lino Gfi) ‘ 

04. torrent sea : a raging sea. ‘Tonent 'is derived originally 
from L.it, torrere, to heat, and hence torreas, boiling, impetuous, 
raging It is somcwliat unusual as applied in this manner to the 
sea, hut exactly expressive of Shelley’s meaning. 

03. Sunhoam-proof: through which snnlight cannot pierce. 
Cp. ■ bullet-proof,' ns appheil to armour. 

07-70 The rainbow serves for the cloud as an arch of triumph, 
like those under which conquering artnics marched at liomo and 
chew here. 

09. Tho conqueror rode in a chariot (hero called a ‘chair’), 
often drawn by captives. 

70-72, mUlion-colonrcd tow : the rain-how , woven by tho sun 
— ‘ sphere-fire’ — shining through falling rain. 

7.3-70. Tho moisture passes from earth .and tho waters of the 
earth up into the air as clouds, then down to c.irth again as rain, 
and BO on. in a continual round of change, bat is never lost. 
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78. JtavlUon; ii fcnt, from Vrctich parillon, n icnf, tlcrivcil 
frtun TaI. jtapUio, tho IjutlnOy, bcftif.fe n t< ivt i*. ".jitT.Kl oul liUo 
tlic wing» of r> imtlcrfly. Tlio \anll of tho r-l:y is pivilimi- 

78. Iholr convex : convex, from I.nt, font'cxiii, nrclieil, 

vfttillcd. The notion n n Iittlo tcelmiail for ))oct!y, nml belongs 
nither to eetenco. ‘C’oum'x’ inc.sns sw elhng into n tlomo shape, 
or building a dome alinjn'. 

80. Build up the blue dome of nir: bnilil up .a tiomlle.ss blue 
shy. A ‘ dome ' is a vaulted roof, an arcli (cp. lints '.’.7-27, p. CG, 
11 f«f Tr»iitf). 

81. cenotaph : an ttnpty tomb erected (like that of Panto at 
Florence) in honour of some one vvbnse body is buried ebeu hero : 
from Greek stiord^iioi' (ftnetop/noii), an empty tomb. Tiie blue 
dome of sky is tegarded aa tbe ‘eenotapb,’ memorial of a cloud 
buried elscwiiero ; but the cloud i.iinugB into life again. 

82. out of tha cavoma of rain : i.c. froni the biding-placia into 
vvliicb tho fallen rain lias gone. 

84. unbuild it again: The complete nesa of tbo blue vault it 
destroyed wbeii tbo clouds appe.sr in it. 


ArtiaTIUSA. 

1. Arothuaa (and Alphous, 1. 10); In mylliology Arolbusa 
vvaa originally a Gtcek nympli of Diana. Tired by tho hunt, she 
one day b.athcd in the river Alpheiis, and the god of tho rivci 
fell in lo\o with her. She fled from Inm, lion over, and the 
goddess Diana changed tier to a fountain, but Alpbcus still pur- 
sued her. Her fliglit tlicn led her to the sca-sliore on tho west of 
Greece, and at lier prayer, tlio Ocean allowed lior wnter.s to flow 
beneath Ida own without mingling. Put Aliilious also sent his 
waters beneath the ecu, still pursuing her. The two streamB are 
Buppost'd to lise again in two fountains near Syracuse in Sicily, 
tho one called Arcthusa in the suburban island called Ortygia ; 
the otber, called Alpbcus, was a submarine spring close .by. An 
object thromi into tho river Alpbcus in the Moroa of Gieeco, 
was supposed to reappear in the Sicilian fountains, linving passed 
boiieatli the cea. /i'horo exist scvcnsl modific.ations, or miscon- 
ceptions, of the storj', and Shelley allows himself to play with tho 
myth in a beautiful manner. The origin of aufcli stories is apt to 
lie in the names. Tlic presenco of nn Arolbusa and an Alphous 
in Sicily would remind the Grcelm of tbo Grocian Aretlmsa and 
Alphous, and tbe actual circumstances would dolonnino tbo 
stoiy. 
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1-lS. Note in tbJs stanza, tbe IjeantifuUy ininginaUvc tlcscrip- 
tion o£ the personified strc.im o{ Arethusa, which rises among 
the snows of tho AcrocerannUn Mountains, descends from 
among the clonds npon their summits, falls oi'cr the precipices, 
‘from crag’ — from orokon shelf to shelf — ‘with many a jag.’ 
cre.ites rarahows by the spray from the cascades, then glides 
down the sloping ravmo which'is made radiant hy the water, and 
next passes lingeringly over the levels nearer tho sea. 

3 The spring mto which the nymph was changed is supposed 
to rise in tho Acroceraunian Moimtaios, a high range (5000 to 
fiOOO feet lugh) ending in a piomontory, in the northern part of 
Greece, in what is now known as Albania, and bordering that part 
of the Adriatic w hioh is callcil the Strait of Otranto. , 

6. Shepherding her bright tonntalns: she is still personified 
and represented as a spirit bringing together and directing on 
their p.ath the rivulets which are imagined as fleecy flocks 
descending the mountam-sido 

8, 0. her rainbow locks : the rainbow, or prismatic colonrings 
formed by sun in the spray nro of a filmy streaming character 
like the nymph’s flowing hair 

10-12 Her gliding stream fertilizes tho imlley, so that it is 
green and grassy. We have passed down from tho snow and 
bare crags mto tho level of i egetation 

15 as soft as sleep : copied from lAtin and Greek expressions, 
e.p. soniro mollior herha of Vergil. 

IP. Alpheus bold 1 tho river -god who loved and followed 
Aretliii.xa {Note U. 1-18.) “Bold” is an epithet justified by 
the sequel. Alpheus .oliould ho pronounced AJphCus (Greek 
XSpciSt), like PonSus. 

20 On his glacier : a poetical license, or, at least, ‘ glacier ' 
most bo hferally interpreted to include mir/ degree of icy siir- 
rmmdings As a matter of fact, the mountains in the Pelo- 
ponnese (the Morca) whero Alpheus rues, are only about 5000 
feet high, and contain no actual glaoicr®. 


21. trident; a thrcc-pronged sceptre, from Lat. /res, three; 
rfeas, .a tooth. It w.is pari of the insiguU of Neptune, tho Go<i 
of tlio Ocean, and hy analogy is given to other water-gods In 
mythology the 'god of the Indent’ is Ihe ‘earth-shaker’ who 
causes oart!iq<rtkc3 and chasms — an appropriate meaning here. 


21. Etroolt : used for ‘strack,’ preterite tense of ‘to strike,’ for 
tlie sake of rhyme-^ 

opens a paynge through the rock for, 

as pies 


nu Tivntep, inert. 13 'some confusion of thought betT^’cea Alpheus 
ea'.aing uivimti nver, juid as tlte river itself. 
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24. ErjOTantlins : n moiiiit.'iin in tlic norlh-w.'Jt of tlic i'elo- 
poiincoe, ontlionortlieml)ordcr of Arcadia; some of tho iilliniafe 
aonrcca of tlio Alplions nro nc.ar to Erymantims, hut tlio river can 
only ho Bait! to ri'so in ErymantUug hy an evtciiBion o! tho naiiio 
to n larger mountain Bystem. 

25. The black south wind (uldcli) it (vtr , Ei-jnnanthus) con- 
cealed rs supposed to ho lurking in readiness behind tlio fallacious 
silcucc of tho snorr-y Rummits. This wind, coining in a hurricane, 
conihincd with carthciuako and thnndor, rends the rooks and ic- 
leases tho pont-np waters. 

27. urns : the woi d is prohahlj. chosen as suggestive of con- 
Ecoration, and tho purity of the snow, of rvhieh the mountain- 
tops are the nndistinhed depositaries. 

2S-S0. At the stroke of the god, earthquake and thunder 
(I'.e. lightning) make openings through r\ hich the springs below 
the carlli’s surface rush in a ‘ tonent’ (1. 33). 

31. hoard and hair, etc. : an image suggested by the .ippcar- 
anccs in a mountain-torrent— tho foam and spray ; compare the 
description of Arcthus.T.’s locks in stanza 1. 

36. of tho Dorian deop, to the Grecian sea-coast; Dorian, 
lieoaiiso tho western side of Greece is considered as more dis- 
tinctly Uoriaiu Tlioro were three mnm di\ isions of the Greeks, 
tribal and linguistic, viz., Ioni.ans, Aeolians, and Dorians, but 
their geographical disposition was somewhat intricate. It is 
scarcely to do domauded of Slicliey tliat ho should bo rigidl3’ 
precise in tho use of a term like ‘ Dorian,’ u Inch no doiiht attracts 
liim foi tlio sake of its oupiiony. Tho south and south-west of 
tho Pelopoiineso wore Dorian, and somo islands on the coast of 
the nest, but beyond that extent the term is not literally 
justifiable. 

44. Tho Earth’s white daughter : t'.e. tho fresh-water stream — 
XeuKir Map {Union liydOr), ‘ white water ’ of tlio Greeks— flows 
at distinct os a sunbeam through the dark sea-water. 

40, 47. Behind her descended. Her billows, etc. : j.c. behind the 
personified nymph Arotliusa followed, in her train, tho waves of 
tho (literal) streara Arethiisa ; so, in stanza 1, tho nymph is repre- 
sented as shopherding the waters. 

47. hUlows : is an uiuisual word to use of a river or stream. 
It is scarcely synonymous with more ‘waves,’ and is propoily 
applied to tho larger aval cs of the sea. The use is in keeping with 
the etymology, which is akin to ‘bulge,’ and implies ‘aavclliiig.'- 

47, 48 unblended With the hraeWsU Dorian stream -. i.c. they 
aio not overtaken by and mingled avitli the brackisli avateis of 
tho ‘ Dorian’ — Peloponnesian — stream of Alphous. 
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49-51. Notice hovr the 'ivords “stain on tlio emerald main” 
convey the impression of the distinctness of the waters of 
Alphous from tlie preen siKi-waters. Tlic brackish waters of* 
Alphcus are not ‘ white n ater ’ like the bright Arethnsa, but are 
dark ; figuratively a reflection of the river-god’s iiassionate char- 
acter ; and literally, a description of a debns-ladcn stream. 

52, 53 The simile of the eagle (or hawk) pursuing a dove is as 
old as Homer. It is found iii Aeschylus and elsewhere. Both 
dove and eagle are pictured as flying along taith the wind — 

‘ down the wind ' ' 

The license in making ruin the answering rhyme for pnr- 
.'uiiiiO seems inconsistent with good taste and ivith Shelley’s iisiiaily 
fastidious norkinanship. An annotation has suggested that tho 
words must have been pronounced as rhymes by Shelley, it being 
a common h.ahit of the aristocratic casta (to which Shelley be- 
longed), to drop tlie final -p of words ending in -ing. 

57. pearlid thrones - covered with pearls, which abound at the 
bottom of the sea. 

58 coral woods : tho forost-hke clusters of grou-ing coral 

59 weltering floods : rolling waters. ‘ Welter ’ means to roll 
over, to wallow There is often a suggestion of 'ovnding tnoist- 
nre ’ in tho word, perhaps due to tho frequency of the evpressions 
' weltering m blood,’ etc., for ‘ rolling over in blood,’ after battles, 
etc. 

GO unvalued stones- precious stones. ’Unvalued’ means cither 
(1) of untold value, or (2) disregarded, lying unestcemed for their 
very profusion. 

62, G3 streams : currents, which cross and rccross) so * weav- 
ing’ the light into ’network.’ The light would bo coloured by 
the line of the water, of the transp,arent sea-plauts, and perhaps 
by the reflections of the gems mentioned above. 

G5. shadowy here = covered by shadow. 

CG. as green as the forest’s night ; that is, d.irk green, as in 
the gloom of the forest made by its foliage. 

63 swordfish dark : the nppor side of this fish is bluish-hlack. ^ 

69. Under the ocean foam, And up, etc the tw o streams are 
‘ represented os rising nearer the surface and the shore. This 

appears in the introduction of the word ’foam,’ by wliich is 
meant the breakers, etc. 

70, Tift : an opening, a rent. Tho nicaiiing is that the streams 
emerge through fissures in the Sicilian lulls 

Diuiish^^*' of ‘cleft’r fromtlio 
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■ 72. tholr Dorian Dome . although in Sicily, they -n-ero among 
Dorians, as the greater part of the island was iuhahited by them, 
and the region iibont Syracuse entirely so. 

55-72. The constniotion of this verse is a series of clauses and 
phrases all subordinate to the one principal subject and predicate 
in 1, 72. 

73, 74. Having passed under the sea to Sicily, they now rise 
from the mountains theie. This notion is diffeiont fiom that 
usually current, according to which the streams emerged at 
Ortygia (on the shore of Sioilj') itself. 

74. Enna : (classically Enna or Henna), a beautiful plain near 
the centre of Sicily, surrounded by mountains There are no 
streams ivhicli actually flow down to Syiacuse from Enna in the 
manner described by Shelley. 

, 75. where the morning basks : t.e. which faces eastward. 

76, 77. Once apait, now with one purpose and diiection. 

78 They ply their watery tasks- they go on with their 
assigned work. ‘Ply’ through Fr. from Lat. plicare, to fold, plait, 
came to mean to bend, mould, and then to toil at. 

80 87. These lines follow the sticarosthiough a day, beginning 
at their mountain source, ending at the mouth whcio they leach 
the sea again. In one sen»e tliey dcsoi ibc tlic w ators of a rii er 
which can accomplish the distance from source to mouth in a 
day ; in another tlioy give a picture of a day’s life and work of a 
wedded pair. 

SO stoop hero me.ans lofty, high on a stoop hill. So ardmts in 
Lat. means cither high aloft, or difficult to climb. 

81. cave : merely a liollow place, not necessarily below the 
earth. 

84 asphodel : the Greek name for a plant of the hly species. 
The phrase * mc.ids of asphodel ’ is Homeric, and ims reference 
to the underworld where the higher souls walk amid meadows of 
the plant ‘ Daflbdd ’ is derived from it tiuough Fi. cl'a{i)pltodi!e, 
hut is not the same flowcT. 

86. Ortygian . Ortygia is a small island near Syracuse. See 
note, 1. 1. 
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m PRAISE OF CHIMNEY-SWEEPERS. 

This e?5ay appeared 6rst in the Ijondon Magatint for ^lay, 
IS22. It had iv second title, mz., ‘*A jMny*I>ay * Effusion,*’ 
because on May-Day (Mnj' the First) the cl^^m^eY♦s^vecl>i. 
indulged in their annual Tnerry-making with the Maypole danctr, 
etc. 

Page 67, line 3. tendcT notices : boys were very freqricntly 
employed to sweep old-fashioned chimneys, because tho opening 
were too small to allow of a man’s entry. The climbing through ; 
a cliimney to clean it is scarcely known where new houses, with 
straight chimneys, are usual ; but indhc grinding chimneys to be 
found in ancient Enghah towns there used to bo no other vrivy 
possible. The young boys were scut out by older sweeps, who’ 
made it their business to obtain waifs and strays of neglected 
childhood, oren, it is said, to steal them, nnd who often trcate<i 
them with cruelty. For a description humorous and pathetic, of 
these boj^s, see the opening chaptet^ of Charles liingsloy’s fFater 
iJflhies ’Novice* means beginner, derived from Lot nonN, 
now, through the French. 

4 nljnritudei one of those lAtin-Ei^ish words which Xarnb 
coins BO quaintly here and there ’Nigritude* is from lAt. 

black, rii^n(ucfo, blackness; compare * magnitude’ from 
magmSj great. 

5 with the dawn : these boys were sent out very early in the 
morning, before housekeepers* fires were lit, 

6. professional notes: the s>vecp3* call of ^sweepl swcepi' 

- used to be one of the noted cries of Loudon streets. 

7. matin: momuig. Fr. maCin^ morning, but here adjectaw^i 
like Lat maeuiiniw, early. An old-fashioned terra, by tisiqg 
which l*amb attains that old-world air which we breathe, os jt 
were, in his writings. Compare motiwe, morning prayers. 

IS. clergy imps ; because their black clothes remind iis of the 
clerical garb, and because they preach us a lesson (Unes 11, 12}^ ' 

MCA 
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13. sport the doth: tho ■(vord ‘sjxirt,’ in the oenBC of wc.ir, 
now npproachcR slnng — ‘ to sport a hat,’ etc. ; a frcijncnt use h 
in tho college expression, ‘sport one’s oak,’ i.c close tho outer 
door. 

18. operation : method of work. Wo usually say ‘ operations ’ 
in this sense. 

eWt: from an old word moaning a shoot or sprout. 
Allied hy derivation to child. It means a port youngster. 

20. fauces Avornl • the jaws of Avernus. Avemus was a lake 
near Naples: hard hy was a cavern which tlie Kom.sns 
holicved to he the entrance to tlio lower regions Compare the 
well-knomi Virgilian /acihi desccn-siiK Atrrm (tlie descent to 
Hell is easy). Hence tainh’s following allustoiib to “caserns 
and horrid shades ” 

21. sounding on: ‘sounding’ hore means ‘plunging,’ on tho 
analogy of the plummet, which hakes Eouudmgs in deep dark 
waters. To tound, to measure depth, is piohablj fiom ttcandi- 
navian and has no connection by derivation with sound, a noise, 
which is from Lat. eouiis 

20. tho hrondlshcd weapon of his art : his broom. 

Pago 68, line 3. stack : f.c. chimney-stack. That part of a 
Etoamcr which contains the fumiol is still often called tho 
‘smoko -stack.’ 

5. Maohoth : f.e. Shaksporo’s play of that name. 

6, 7. Apparition of a child crowned, with a tree In his hand: 
(Stage direction, ifachclh, iv i. 86): a whimsical comparison to 
the little sweep with his broom in his hand. 

10. starving weather : cold weather. ‘ Star ved with cold ’ is 
still common in provincial English. Both this sense and that 
of ‘dying of hunger’ are from tlie A.S. stcor/an, to die (German, 
Btcrhen, to die). 

11. proper troubles : i.e. troubles ‘peculiar to’; ‘proper,’ Lat. 
propriut, Er. proptc, means suitable to, peculiar to, one's own. 

11, 12. Idhcd heels: ‘kibe,’ chilblain, is from tho Welsh. 

13. tester : a sixpence. An old word, bon owed from tho Er. 
tester, a coin with a head upon it. (Old Er. teste, a head, 
modem Er. tCle, Lat. tesla ) 

15. yclept : ‘ called,’ past participle of an old verb ctepe, to 
call, y IS a prefix, akin to German ge before past participles 

sassafras : a plant of tho laurel kind. The name is from 
Lat. saxa, stones, frango {frag), I bieak, and is also spelt 
‘saxifrage’; but, correctly speaking, ‘saxifrage’ denotes a 
herbaceous plant not tho same as that hero mentioned. The 
name was given on accoimt of a supposed power possessed by 

I, 
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11, 12. more Is ... Inculcate : Lamb has been jokingly attempt- 
ing to philosophize on the attraction of the beverage for the little 
sweeps, and finally, likening it to the love cats have for the 
smell of valerian, sets it down ns a mysterious instinct, beyond 
the teachings of philosophy. 

2o. relumlned : f.e. r'e-illumined, relighted (Lat lumen, light). 
Tlio meaning is ‘between the limes when the fires die out and 
■when they are relighted,’ and this manner of expressing that 
sense is a Latinism. 

20. Icennels ; i.e. gutters ; a common use in older English, 
from Lnt. canalis, a channel. The word is the same as 
‘channel,’ unconnected with the ‘kennel’ of a dog, which is 
from Lat. eania, a dog. 

27. rake : the profligate, a dissipated man. 

28. vapours : ‘ To have the vapours ’ is to bo in low spirits 
‘Vapours,’ from its ordinary sense of ‘mists,’ came to mean 
‘ mental fumes,’ hence ‘ low spirits ’ Eoriiierly ‘ the vapours ’ 
was often used to signify nervous debility. ‘To dissipate the 
vapours ’ is to get rid of them. 

31. saloop— also spelt ‘ salcp ’ and ‘ s.%lop ’ ; a beverage prepared 
from the roots of a kind of orchis; the roots are dried, powdered, 
and mixed with boiling water and milk, producing a liquid 
which is considered nutritious and stimulative, and “was sold 
in London at stalls ready prepared, as its substitute, coffee, is 
now.” Lamb says above (p. OS, 1. 15) that ho understands the 
basis of this preparation to be ‘sassafras’: in this he cither 
malces an error, or possibly sassafras might have boon used as a 
substitute in England for tho orchis roots, which came from the 
cast, and were probably expensive and at times uiiattainablo. 

precocious : hero in tho unusual sense of early rising. It is 
from Lat. ;)rcc, before, coquo, I cook, ripen, mature; hciico 
‘ early matured,’ and then simply ‘ early,’ as here. The sense of 
‘ being in advance of tho usual time ’ leads to both this nicainng 
and that in wliicti it is usually applied to children. 

32. smoking ; i.e. steaming with moisture in the early morning. 

33. Hammersmith : a W. London suburb, now populous. In 
Lamb’s time it was noted for market-gardens. 

33, 31. Covent Garden’s piazzas : the great vegetable market 
of Ikindon is at Covent Garden, which is compared to an Italian 
‘piazza,’ place, square, (Lat. alert, a broad or open space, a 
market-place). Piazza in English means an open space sur- 
rounded by buildings, nr a -nnlk under a pillared roof open at 
tho sides. 

35. shouldst thou : it thou shouldsl. 
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36- pendent: hanging over, leaj^g over: from Lat* ptniUOj 
I hang. 

Page 70 , lines 3 , 4 bo may thy culinary fires, etc. : i € yoxiT 
fires, eased of the ncher fninca from yonr feasts to friends, irhicn 
are tvorse bestowed, because they aro given to those less in want 
than the sweeps, etc. 

5 a lighter volume: may your chimneys not be sooty by 
thick heavy smoking 

welMn , the sky Comp German Tro?7.c», clouds. 

6, 7. won ingredienced , t e. with the ingredients well mixed. 
We might have expected ‘ well-mgredicntcd/ wliich, however, 
is a more awkward word, and os Lamb is coining here again, ho 
is entitled to Ucense. 

9, 10 for a casual scintUlatlon : i c. because a chance j^arlK 
has flown up the chimney and set it on fire (Lat. a 

spark) This sense of * scintillation * is of LamVs own inventing, 
as if he said *a casual sparking.* The usual, meaning of 
‘ sciutdlatiou ’ is a flashing, momentary light, or a twinkling. 

11. Eusceptihlo of: Wc now freqncntly, thongli incorrectly, 
use the preposition * to ’ after this adjeclii e 

13 Splashed stocking : The stockings were visible in LamVs 
day, the day of knco-brccchos, silk stockings, and buckled shoes. 

16, Cheapsldc : a central street in the old part of liondon, 
the City proper Old English ceap meant barter, place for 
buying and soiling, market, to be seen in ccap^toio, market-place. ^ 
Che<3pside reit}}y^warket-p}ace, The H'on2 h&s 
from the noun mcauing the whole buying and selling process, to 
the adjective qualifying tliat process when it la nd\autagcous to 
the buyer. 

16, 17. my proclpltation when I walk westward: ‘precipi- 
tation,’ haste. IValking ‘westward* is leaving the city (i.c. nis 
work) to go home. 

2S Hogarth: (1697*1791) n great hiituorons and aitirical 
English artist. Ho licgan life as an engraver's appreniicc 
Some of his chief Morl« aic: ProyrrsA (S screes 

in the life of a profligate and spendthrift), the series called 
Jfariafje d fa ^Ifode, and othere, of which the Jfarefi to 
is M ell known. 

50 March to Finchley: Aealuicalrepr<!.scnfalion by Hogarth 
of the march of the Guards to Scotland, year 1745 {rebellion of 
younger Pretender), riachlev Common is on the Korthc‘rn 
bounaary of l^ndon. In 274.7 (nc arm\ of the Pretender, Charles 
Stuart^ had ttmrehod successfully as fur a-» iJ^rby, and Londou 
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was in panic, wiili the result Hint troops were ntnrcUcii to 
Finclilcy Common to protect Ijindon, There was no liglitiiig, 
however, ns the Pretender’s force retre.\ted, instead of, ns w.ar. 
feared, pushing on to London. 

Pago 71, line 8. oven to ostontatton : even n lioastful display. 

ossincatlona ; hone formations. Latin os, n lioue, tind/ucio, 
I make. 

9. ngrccahlo anomaly In manners ■ An ‘ anomaly ’ la some- 
thing unusual, something out of pl.aco iiiidor tho conditions 
From Greek ivuiwMa [anomalin), dcsiatioii from tho level. 

11,12. A sahlo cloud Turns forth her silver lining on the night : 
From Milton's Comui, 1!. 221, 222, 

• “ 'rUero docs a s.ihlc clond 

Turn forth her .silver lining on the night." 

13. gentry: gentlehood. Tho ahatract, not the concicle, 
meaning. Compare ‘gallantry.’ 

1C. donhlo night : douhlo hccauso they are physically dark- 
ened hy tho aoov, and their real position is disguised. 

10. dlsgulBoment; disgaiee. Another of Lanih’s coined words, 
on tho analogy of c.ff. ‘ presentment,’ os also ‘ apprcnticomoiit,’ 
1, IS below. 

17. gentle conditions : tho condition of a gentleman. 

lost ancestry : One can’t really lose one’s ancestiy, but 
one can lose knowledge of it, as here. 

17, 18. lapsed pedigree ; a pedigree lot go, lost. ‘ To lapse,’ 
literally to slip away, is from Lat. labor, fapws, to slide, slip. 

18-20, The premature apprcnOcements „ ahdnctlons : Tho 
fact that the older sweeps want such young children to aji- 
prentice to their trade eiiconragcs their secret carrying away 
and stealing of infants 

■ 21. gntfts: A graft is a shoot or bud taken from the plant 

whereon it grew, and placed on another plant prepared to recoivo 
it, so that it may grow there. Lamb thinks these boys aro 
grafted into tho sweep trade from original gontleliood. ‘To 
graft’ svas originally ‘to giaO',’ witli which the past participle 
‘graffed,’ ‘graft,’ has been confused. Shakspero has ‘graft ’for 
past participle, 

‘Her noble stock graft (= grafted) with ignoble plants’ 

[Rich III. in. vii. 127), where modern usage would put 
‘grafted,’ ‘Graff’ is derived from Greek -/piiptir (qraphem), 
to svritc, through Latin and old French graffe, a pencil, and an 
instrument for grafting shaped like a pencil. 
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35. where Venus lulled Asoanlus: The Goddess Venus was 
reputed to bo tlio mother of Aeneas of Troy. Asc.anius was the 
son of Aeneas and so the grandchild of Venus. 

Fage 72, lino 3. confounded : confused ; and so lost his way. 

Intricacies : perplexities, winding ways, from Lat mlricare, 
to perplex. 

7. invitement: for invitation. Comparel. 10, ‘ disguisoment’; 
audl. IS, ‘apprenticement.’ 

13. what I have Just hinted at : i.e that sweeps arc of gentle 
blood. Notice tliat Lamb has the pieposition ‘ at’ nt the end of 
tho phrase. Some rule-of-thumb grammarians would say that 
tho construction hero should be, ‘ that nt which I have just 
hinted’; but that evpicssion is more clumsy than Lamb’s, 
besides being pedantic. 

A high Instinct: f.c. an instinct belonging to the high 
born, tho noble. 

20. obvious ! ‘evident, lying in tho way’; Lat. o&riiis, evident, 
meeting face to face (oh, over against, via, a way). 

21, 22. which 1 contend for; instead of ‘for which I contend.’ 
Comparel. 13. 

24. misgives : tho prefix mis, means error, defect. ‘ Misgive ’ 
meant only ‘to give amiss,’ and later, ‘to fill with doubt,’ 
generally used ns hero (‘my mind misgives me’) with ‘heart’ 
, or ‘ mind,’ or ‘ it ’ as subject and the personal pronoun as object. 

26. to he lapt : to be wrapped, laid in ; to lap, (in this sense 
di.stinct from ‘ lap,’ to lick up), is another form of ‘wrap,’ from 
A.S. wlappen. 

29. Incunabula : Latin noun (used in neuter plural), meaning 
swaddling clothes, and tlicnco origin, beginning. 

29-33._ This theory of Iamb's as to tho gentlehood of young 
sweeps is, of course, playful, set out ivilh mock seriousness and 
a kind of half-humorous, half-patliolio siunpatliy with their 
hardships. 

31. Jem ■White: James White, areal friend of Lamb’s, whoso 
hospitality described here was a fact. He died in 1821, a jear 
before this essay was written. 

35. metamorphoses ; cliangcs, transformations. A Greek word 
from ptri («ic(o), preposition signifying change, and po/xpri 
{morphe], shape. 

, Page 73, lino 1. changelings ; a name frequently applied to 
the magic children whom the fairies were supposed to leave 
when they carried off human children. 
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V 26. BigoA; Lamb’B old friend and editor, John Eenwiok, of 
the Altnon iTagazine. 

2S. Eoohester : John Wilmot, Earl of Bochestor, a courtier of 
Charles II.’s reign. Noted for a versatile ■wit, ■witli the coareo- 
uess so common in the period He rvas very fond of the 
hnmours of low life, and harmted tho low parts of London in 
various disguises. 

29. tlio humours : from tho Lat. humor, moisture, thiough 
Er. humcur. Tho English word ‘humour’ originally meant 
moisture also. It came to ho used as an old-fashioned medical 
term, meaning fluids, of which there were four, on whose con- 
ditions and proportions bodily and mental health depended. 
Humour then meant a turn of mind, so called because it ivas 
supposed to depend 'on tho bodily condition and hence on these 
fluids, here it means the comic business, tho whim?, caprices 
(compaie ‘ vapours,’ 1. 28, p. 69). 

31, 32. the honour done htm ; t.e. in their being present. 

86. the universal host ; the whole of tho crowd. 

Page 74, lino 1. tore tho concave: tho concave means the 
domed roof of tho market above them. Their shout of merriment 
metaphorically tears it asunder. 

3. younkers s young sirs, from Dutch jotiTj-hcer, young sir. 
unctuous: oily, and hence rich, in taste, and later, in 

humour. ‘ Unctuous ' is from Lat. undio, that which anoints, an 
ointment, or oil. 

4. tit hits: here means small ‘pieces’; tho original force of 
• tit ’ was merely small, hut ‘ tit-bits ’ nov/ usually means choice 
hits. 

puny : hero means ‘ small ’ ; tho usual modem meaning is 
‘weakly,’ ‘ill-formed.’ The word origmally stood for the Er. 
puisnd, lat. imst-naliis, younger, later-bom. Puisne is now 
used as .an English law term of all judges other than the chief 
justice, implying ‘ inferior in rank.’ Tho words puny and pumte 
are exactly alike in pronunciation. 

5. ilnks : * c. links in tho sausage chain. 

7. desperado: a desperate man, hero ‘desperately eager,’ 
‘hungry.’ The word was introduced into English from the 
Sp.>nish. 

9^ 10. Wasing-crust : where the lower half kisses tho upper in 
a cottage-loaf. 

P^bdmony : heritage ; Lat. patrimonium, the possessions ot ' 
one B father, 

12, deal about : sert'o round. 

Email ale : a small beer, species of weak beer. • 
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~ 28. tho Vritch ndeing up Bamuol ; tlio wilcli of Eudor in 
I Samvel, xxviii. In verse 14 tho witoU Raid, '‘An old nnn 
cometU up; and ho « covered willi a mantle.” lienee ‘‘ O that 
old man cohered with a nmntlol" uhich occurs later in this 
esavy (p. 78, 1. IB). 

SO. tomes: volume;!. The origin is Greek T6;tot ((onto"), a 
'section’ or ‘entting’ (of p.apyms); it. contamuig a portion 
Only of a collection, or part of a great work. As such a section 
of ;^pyra3 was rolled up on a slick, i olumcn (a roll) camo to 1>o 
used m tho same sense. 

31. folios; books of tho largest sire. 'Plio Latin folium, ‘leaf,’ 
is a sheet of paper of a conventional si/o folded onou (i.r. to 
make tu o leaves). This, when folded again giv ts four luia ts of 
quarto size, etc. The form is Italian. 

' 35. orderly 1 generally an adjective : hero an nd\crb= ‘‘in an 
orderly manner.’’ 

rage 77, lino C. hone = poison, tho original sense being ‘dcatli’. 
7. dnashod ; destroyed, f i om Lat. quassarc, to shatter. 

9, 10 lUto as waa rather feared than ronliied from that slain 
monster In Spenser : Lamb seems to confuse Canto SJ. of Hook I. 
of Spenser’s i'aerie (Jiiecnc, whore the Ucdcross Knight (St Gcoigo) 
slays the male dragon after three days’ fighting, with Canto i. of 
the same book w here he slay a ‘ foiile Error,’ Who was 
“ rialfc Uko a serpent horribly displaiUo, 

Hut til’ other halfo did woman’s shape rotaine.” 

Tho young of Error are told of in Canto t. stanzas 1.5, 22, and ‘20. 

_ 11.“- a dragonot: a lilllo dragon, with tho diniinutivo tormina- 
^ tion as in ‘ leveret,’ ' rivulet,’ etc. - 

10. In long coats; wo should say ‘in long clothes.,' Coinparo 
the use of ‘coats’ in ‘petticoats.’ Its original soiibo is simply 
‘ gannont.’ 

22 would or had dlshellovcd : this should bo ‘would disbolicvo’ 
or ‘had disbolioacd.’ 

_2G^ a hahe and a nuchllng ; a scriptiiial phrase. Ifaltheto, xvi. 
It), “ Out of the months of babes and suckhngs thou hast per- 
fected pi also ” 

3L thostaeraso- tho part of a ship which contains the slcei big- 
gear, the stem, inie usual modem sense of the word, viz., the 
part of a ship assigned to the infcrioi passengers, is different, 
ana 13 due to an entire alteration in tho arrangement of ship- 
acoommodation. 

Page 78, lines 16-18. not my midnight terrors . hut tho shape 
and manner of their visitation : f,e. I do not hold Staokhoiisp 
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2.% 24, Kamos, ishoso scnso vre boo not, Fray bb 'iritli tWops 
Hiat bo not-. ‘Fray’ is an old aord formcrlj' used with the 
meaning ‘to terrify, frighten.’ It is not identical with ‘fiay,’ 
fo wear away hy rubbing. The lines are quoted from Spenser’s 
KpUkrtlanmn, lino S43. 

^ SO. in Danto : i.c. in the infemo (Ilell) of tho Divine Comedy ; 
^ defined ’ i.c. rendered definitely eonceivnlilc, us opjiosed to 
Uio weird indefinite ’ simpla idea of a spirit unombodied ’ which 
IS mentioned iimncdintoly. 

S3, St Idlto one that on ft lonesome road, etc. : quoted from 
Coleridge’s A-ncient Aformtr, partvi., stanm. VO. 

Fago 80, lino C. Objactleas: ».c. has no definite (objectivo) shape. 

13. stud: a ‘stud’ is a collection of brood horses. In using 
this word luimb is playing on the word ‘ iiight-nmrr.’ But the 
animal marc (A.S. mere) is quite dillcrent in oi igin and meaning 
^m tho ‘marc’ in night-inarc, of which the original meaning 
is ‘distress.’ 

13, 14. with tho extinguished taper; t.c. when my candle is 
^nt out, llio construction is a Latinism, cum extinrlo tumine. 
Comparo “ between the cxpiicd but not yet rclumined kitchen 
fires,’’ in tho essay on “ Cliiumey Sweepers." 

' 27. fells shills, an old term still used in the Lake district to 
which Lamb refers, and preserved in such names ns ‘Scawfell,’ 

‘ Field ’ is QiioUicr form of the same word, found, for instance, in 
Fairfield, 

' ' my highest nips : f,c. the highest mountains I hare climbed 
or seen, 'fibc Alps lieing tho highest inonntauis in Europe are 
frequently used as types of higli mountains. An ‘ alp ’ is thus 
often little hotter than n common noun equalling mouiitaiu. 

31,' Holvellyn : tlio bulkiest tbongb not the liigbest of the 
mountains in tlio Lake district. 

.33. There Is Coleridge : i.e- the poet [Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 

' 1772-1834] : a personal friend of X,amb, wlio was gifted with a 
powerful and somewhat weird iniagiimtion, displayed in his 
poems. Ancient Mariner, Riiltla Khan, Ohrislabcl, oto. Kulla 
Khan in particular is referred to, as tho fragment was said hy 
. Coleridge to have been composed in sleep. 

34.- Icy domes : horn Coleridge ; 

’ “ It was a miraolo of rare dovico, 

' A sunny plcasure-domo with caves of ice.” 

{Knhla Khan ) 

^ ■ pleasure-houses for Kubla Khan : 

' “ In Xanada did Kubla Khan 

, A stately pleasure-dome decree." — (Ibid.) 
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33. Abyssiniaa maids : 

“ It was .an Abyssinian maid. 

And on her dulcimer sbe played, 

Singing o£ Mount Abortv.” — {Ihld.) 

Page SI, line 1. cannot muster a flddlB : thongb Coleridge can 
conjure up the most delightful Oriental music. The 'fiddle' 
is to be treated as the ty;^ of tho che.apest and coiiunoaest solo 
music. 

2 Bony ComtcaH • the psoiidonym of the poet Bryan Waller 
Procter [1790-1874]. The 'tritons' aro tho minor sea-gods. 
The ‘nereids’ (daughters of Neretts) are the sea-nymphs, who, 
in one of Procter's poems, sing in honour of "sons bom to 
Neptune," » e. to tbo great suzerain, the sea-god m cliiof. 

5, 6 fish-wife : This type of woman is chosen as the nearest 
analogue to tho fi^h-divinilics (nercids) mentioned above. The 
humour of it lies in tho fact that the fish-w omen (particularly of 
Billingsgate Market) were notononsly coarse and nbiisivo. 
•Wife' in such compounds has its original meaning 'woman' 
(compare Gomion Beil, woman); so 'housewife.' The special 
meaning ' wife ’ is a later development, 

8 spectra : in this sense, * phantoms ’ ; this Latin form is 
obsolete for English. A more accurate sense is somewhat tech- 
nical, that of something seen after the eyes are closed. 

1 1 sea nuptials , i.e, of sea gods and sea-nymphs. 

13 coaebs . shells which serve .as trumpets (Lat. concha, shell). 
In mytliological luanno pictures, both ancient and modem, per- 
sonages are represented blowing spiral ebclls before a procession 
of chariots drawn by sea-horses. 

15 Ino 'Leucothea : Tbo only part of a confused mythological 
story which is here relevant is that Leucothea is the name gia on 
to the mortal Ino after she had precipitated herself into the .«ea 
and had been turned mto a marine divinity. As Lamb was very 
familiar with Milton, it is probable that ho remembered Lcuco- 
tiiea rather from tho Comtts than from the classical authouties. 
(Gomit?, 875.) 

IG. a white embrace : nn embrace of her white arms. 

20. wafture ; a noun playfully invented by Lamb on the analogy 
of ' capture,' ‘ rapture,' ‘ seizure,' etc,, from tho verb ‘ watt.' 

21, 22 at the foot of Bamhoth palace : Lambeth Palace is tho 
Lomiou residence of the Archbishop of Canterbury, situated on 
the south side of the river, nc,arly opposite Westminster Abbey. 

24. gnantuTOi portion, quantity; Lat, ^lantum, how much t 
SO. that idle vein : f.e. the vein of pootic.al comiiosition. 
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MACICERY END, IN HERTFORDSHIRE. 

The ess.ay, “Maokery End, in Hertfordshiie,” appealed in the 
Louflon Mapazine for July 1S21. About half of it is occupied 
with the ivell-Enou II desciiphon of Lamb’s sister Mary, uho 
constantly figiiies in the lSs<:ays o/ Eha under the name of 
Bridget Elia, a supposed cousin. ' 

Page 82, lino 1. Bridget Elia ; Mary Lamb. 

2, 3. obligations . beyond memory : As a child, Maiy Lamb 
phvyed the part of a mother to her brother, ten years younger 
than herself. 

G. go out upon tbo mountains, etc : the reference is to Judges, 
xi. 3S, where Jephthah’s daughter “ went with her companions, 
and bewailed her virginity upon the mountains.” Jephtlmh (not 
a ‘king,’ but one of tlio judges of Israel), had ‘rashly’ voaed to 
racriflee “ whatsoever cometh forth of the doors of my house to 
meet me when I return from the children of Amnion ” His 
daughtoi chanced to bo tlio Gist to meet him. She is pictured 
in Tennyson’s Dream af Eair iromen, verses 45, etc , as she 

“Tiiat died 

To save her father’s vow ; 

The daugliter of the wariior Gileadite, 

^ A maiden puio.” 

7. celibacy ; From Lat. coeldis, a. bachelor. It means either 
bachelor- or spinster-hood. 

S, 0. yot so, as “with a difference”: equivalent to ‘ wo agree so, 
that there is yet a diGeience ’ ‘With a diUcrenco' is from 
Shakspero’s IJamltt, iv. v. ISl : “you may -wear your rue 
with a difference.” 

12. dissembUng a tone in my voice : feigning a tone. ‘ Dis- 
somblo' is through Fieiich from Lat. dissiimdarc; in Latin 
tho verb always meant ’ to pretend n thing is not what it" is,’ and 
this should be its inc.aiiing in careful English. Nevertheless 
some writers use it ns equivalent to ' to simulate.’ 

IG. Burton: Robert Bui ton (1576 1640), a avriter of the 
sivtcenth and seventeenth century periods which Lamb delighted 
to study. He is known by his ’work, the Anatom}/ of Jllclan- 
clioltt, an eccentric liook, “combining evtensive and ont-of-thc- 
w.ay quotations with a kind of grave satiirnino humour.” 

■. 16 a-ssiduously fresh : constantly fresh ‘As<'iduoii5’ is from 

I-at. aijiduus, literally ‘ silting down to,’ hence ‘ constant ’ 

2,0, humonra: capnee-s, whims: fiomoHmes ‘moods,’ See note 
on “Chimney-Sweepers,” line 29, p. 73. 

SI 
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31. Bpoate to it greatly: i.e. she can speak to the ‘purpose’ 
with gre.at effect. The wliole pluase is qiiamt. 

32. stuff ot the conscience • «.c. material with rvhich conscience 
has to deal, as a manufaotnicr deals with his ‘ stuff,’ whatever it 
may he. Tiie phrase is used by Shakspere, Othello, i. ii 2 . 

' “Yet do I hold it very stuff o’ tho conscience 
, To do no contrived murder.” 

35. female garniture • ‘ female ’ in the sense of belonging to 
females ‘Garniture,’ adoinment, furniture. Compaie ‘gai- 
nish’ with the French gannr, to fuinish. 

Page 84, lino 1. closet, a small room ■ diminutive form of 
‘ close,’ an enclosed space. So also ‘ book-closet ’ in the essay on 
“171101103,” etc , p. 76, 1. 22. 

^ 3. browsed; pastured, fed upon. From Old French broiisler, 
to nibble off young shoots {hrovat, a shoot, bud). 

6. chance in wedlock ; chances of marryuig. 

12. excess of participation: i.e. m small matters she makes 
things worse by fooling them too deeply. 

18 Hertfordshire, an inland county adjoining Jliddlesox on 
tho north and not far from London. It is a pleasant and pictur- 
esque country, undulating and wooded, and in liixuuance of 
vegetation not surpassed by any county in England. 

to beat up : to look for. Tho term ‘ beat up ’ is used in 
shooting game, but ‘beat up tho quarters of tho enemy’ is a 
common expression for ‘ to attack suddenly,’ and so ‘ to make an 
nnexpoeted descent upon ’ 

20. Maokery End ; tho place is now called Maokrye End. It 
is about one and .v half mile* from Whcathainpstead on the Luton 
branch of the Qicat Northern Bailway. 

23 Wheathampstead : a small town in Hertfordshire. Bork- 
hampslead shows the same combination of two practically 
synonymous terms; i.c. ■ ham,’ a \ illagc or abode, and ‘stead,’ 
a (Btanding)-plnco or position. Walthamstow and Southampton 
arc fomi.ations of a similai kind. 'The p after ‘ham’ is a 
euphonic growth (like d m ‘gender,’ 6 in ‘ thimble,’ etc.). 

30. substantial yeoman ; a well-to-do farmer. ‘ A man of 
substance’ is often used to signify a man of comfortable pos- 
sessions ‘ Yeoman ' is an old wonl for the rural cultivator of 
his own laud. Its derivation is uncertain 

32-.‘W. Oladmans — Brutons — Pields : Mrs. Field was Lamb’s 
grandmother, a housekeeper for forty years in tho riuiuer family 
at Blakesw-aro, one of their scats in Ilei tfordshire. The owmers 
ot the house were often absent, when hlrs. Field, who 'cems to 
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Iiavc Ijccn tmich rc'pfcletl by her omployfi-^, o'c.l to have bet' 
p"\ii<li.hiiarrt> to uMt her ami stay iij tho Iif/tl'-r. Another SMt 
iMhmgnie to 1 11(1 I’liitm r fa-nily \v.ja Oil' ton Park in the rarne 
conjity but Hitub, in „ httet to a frtem?, hn? m iile it elwr that 
It nil i5!.(Kt“.u.,rc, and iml (iiLtan Pirk, tl.at he nlh«le(1 to 
iiie other mini-, iui, m, sitionofl nic the names of real (lonncc- 

tione of I.nml, j,,, ,onl» « 

Face B5, 111, t Lnton a nmki-l tonn in HedfonHlnrc. The 
till . ri fi rnd lo il„„u two mil, i eist of the town, an<] i'? called 
l.iitoii Hoo I 11 1 . U w .» forn.orlv a scat of the Bute family. ' 

F^nt Albans an .■mcient town lu Hertfordnhirc, named 
lo of T !<• on nr near the 

oi 'o.i.t. ” ' enil.aniiim). foiitnled hy the Ilcnti'ins when in 

inibo mTu * ^1 * ’■•'III hen to Who.athamiHte.ad w a few 

fiirib/i t l-'atnb and ins ei-ter made the diat.anco mneh 

I 1 ir ilo? ‘Itrcttion to Luton Hoo Park on 

Lilt, ir }i\ 

noi‘rA"Ilv.'?°“°'^. Pl»»tom of itnoU-. he did 

Ho Cidicti un »«inalv»Ti feignod a incmnry of it. 

He udlcd up an in, .g,,, my pu t,„c „ though ho remembered it 

OI tirfl TlOCTTl Oil JTorrOKl 

which IS pcrAm’u d of imagination, 

eoif t “et W ’ Confirm - ,s from I^t. 

20 traTcnea w ent oi or with her cyca. 

and'' (.rrmai? w'S ',’ 1 '.^^;'' f ‘ '^’>'0 old rule In Etigh'sh 

he' auMhime f " ‘ook parts of the verb ‘to 

be 'tohaae‘:e.p 'to 

of aerba of nmim,. t 1 I'reneh there ns a large nunilier 

mily hj p:rtrof e7;;.tC “ 

aiii'tabi?and7=ttine*f'**'^’ Generally used where flic 

fitting, groper') ® “"** "ool't™sivo. (Lat. dfconts, 

aiul unremewo^ ■ old, and hence ‘ nnremembered 

* out-of-fasliioi, , S moflcm sense of ‘ont-of-dato’ is " 

2 . winged my . 

G A comely broT^^ ' '•*• S®'’® her aeings to fly on. 
same ivord ns ‘coml handsome fainitv; 'comelv,’ from the 
of ‘Brod.foant ‘suitable' originally, and tl.cn 

• , tho young, Av}nch .ire hatclicd 
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8, 9. adopted Bnitoa: t.c. odojited into tlic Bintim f.imily by 
mat fiagii 

9. better tbon tboy all- i.r. Iwttor than they all (mun). 
From a Merely grammatical point of mow thin l** more c ormt 
than to Bay, ‘better tlian them all ’ The latter, honcM'i, has 
the tuanctiou of that edmxitcd use iihich is the fin.il law of 
langnago. 

lb gossamer! a filmy subsiance like cobweb, which often* 
fldabs in the air in summer .iml .intuinn The Jerii.ition usually 
given is that it is from ‘GoiTs smmnor’; wmilarly in (termau 
the words ‘flying summer,’ ‘oui lady's aumiiier.' are applied to 
these fine filniv threads. There was a legend that the threads 
were from the winding sheet of the Virgin Mary, which fell into 
the nlr as she was atcending to hcaicn Aiiotlici deiiv.vtion 
given is that of goose-ammner— the Hire ids being likened to tiie 
down of a goose. 

rending ntmosphoro ■ i.e. the formal manners of a great 
town tear asimdci such fi leiidly tics 

20, 21. mooting of the two scriptural consins ; Ihhlioal ; from 
the ffospoi of St. lAilf, i. CO, 

"22. Btaturo! height. 

23. shined' an old use for ‘sliono.’ Com))are ‘hanged’ and 
'hmig,' wdtieli ate used side by side as past p.iitioiplcs, with, 
however, difluront tenses. An object is said to bo ‘hung,’ a 
criminal to bo ‘ hanged ’ 

20 B. F. : Barron Field, a friend of LamVe, wlio loft England 
for Kew South Wales, where ho was .Judge of the Sujnoine Court 
at Sydney in ISlC. Ho edited a volume enllcd Gcoyraphiml 
Memoirs, on New .Soutli Wales He also wioto some Law -boots, 
and v.irious literary articles, llis brother was a fcllow-elerk of 
Lamb’s at the India House. It is to Barron Field that Lamb’s 
easay. Distant Corre‘.pond''nfs, is addressed 

28. whore the kangaroo taunts- an nmisnal ‘neuter’ or in- 
transitive use. ‘ Whtrh tlio kangaioo liaimts’ would ho more 
according to usage Australia is often alluded to a.s the hand of 
tlio kangaioo, hecante that animal is not found in any other ji.irl 
of the orld 

The fatted calf: a proverbial expicision, taken fioin the 
parable' of tlie Prodigal .Son, on whose telnin the fathei “Killed 
the fatted calf” for a fe<x8t. 'The story oeouis m the Gatpcl of 
•'it, Z/sclc, XV, 11, etc. 

30. native wine; what is usually called ‘homo-m.idc wine,’ ns 
ojjposed to the irajiortod wanes of France, Spain, etc. 
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Pago 87, lino 3, nstoliudmcnt : «'<loni‘<liiocnt.; an imu<!itat 
Monl, Hswl liowricr by Colcridgo and phottherc by Linib. 

10. -BTcaliJlng: ‘-lmcM»-»diimmitivpsui)iT{cp Gwm.in, -^em), 
as sci’ii in ‘ tiucVUng,’ ‘ gosling ' It is properly only a noun 
tcrnunation, but tbo nonn 'weakltiig’ may easily, as here, Ije 
turiipil into an adjeutivc 

12 pastoral wolUs tlnsnord should not bo used as simply 
'ulciill!,a! mill ‘rui.d ’ It is from I>ftl paxtor, a shepherd, and 
means ‘ among or conpermiig tlochs and lierds ' I,amh probably 
means the eorreot use of the word here, ‘palKs ns if tfioy wore 
aUtpUersl and shcpUcivles.s * 
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KUNIUVOUTH. CiiAiTini XVL 

Tho novel Kcnihi'OrIh was jmbliBlicd in tlic year 1820. It 
ileal.s with the ctiilicr period of Queen Kli/abetli’s reign (the 
year 157&), when the lian of Leieciter wa-a her maikcd favourite, 
.ind when her obvious partiality for him gaio iiso to rmuonrs 
that sbo intended to bestow on him the supicine honour of her 
band in marriage. In the book Scott Imn used with tlio utmost 

f iowet and invidness the romantic incidents only half indicated 
ly history, nor has bo hesitated to alter bistoiy in order to 
produce more brilliant and dramatic olTcot But though hero 
and there he may depart fioin literal fact in dctiila, it is 
admitted generally that his rcaliz.ilion of Kliraholh’s chanictcr 
is admiraolc in the ovtroinc. 

As a phase of that realization perhaps no part of Keniln-orth 
is more Buocossful than the chapter heio selected, “in which 
Elizabeth uiidoi takes the reconciliation of the haughty riials 
Sussex and Leicester, unaware that in the courBO of the audience 
alio lioraelf will have to bear a great strain on her self-command, 
both in her feelings ns a queen and lior feelings as a lover. Her 
gland rcbulsos to both, her ill-conccalcd preference for Leicester, 
her whispered ridionlo of Sussex, the impulses of tondemoss 
which she stifles, the flashes of resentment to which she gives 
way, the triumph of policy over private feeling, her iiiiperioiis 
impatience when she -is battled, her jealousy as she grows 
suspioiaus of a personal riial, hci gratified pride and vanity 
wlicn the suspicion is exchanged for tho clear oiidenco, as she 
Bupiioscs, of toiicestoi ’s lo\ o, and licr poroiiiptory conclusion of 
tho audiciico, bring before tho mind a scries of pictures far more 
vivid and impressive than tho gieatcst of historical painters 
could fix on canvas, oven at tho cost of the labour of years” 
(R. n. Hutton), 

It was in the summer of 1575, tho eighteenth year of Eliza- 
beth’s reign, tliat Leicester 'cnteitaincu her at his castle of 
XCenilworth, near Warwick. Tiic scene iiero solocted took place 
before that visit. Tlie Queen, in order to force Sussex and 
Leicester to a reconciliation (sec notes, p. 88, U. 6 and 9, Sussex 
183 
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•mil Ijcicestcr) has ordered both to attend on andienec at -the, 
palace. 

Page 8S, line 1 evenUnl hour : noon. 

3 rival Earls- Sussex and Leicester. (See notes on Susses:, 
p. 88, ] 6, and I>oicestcr, p 88, 1 9 ) 

4 Palace-yaxd of Greenwich Oreenwicli (pronounced *Grin- 
idge ’) IS on the south side o{ the Thames, about fixe miles nearer 
the sea tlian London. It was m Ultt.al)etb’s time tho scat of a 
rox-al ptlato much occupied by the Tudor moiiarchs, and pulled 
doxxn after the Kc-.toration of Charles, II. It is now famous for 
lib obbcrxatory, xilin-h dtlermiiics the first meridian and the 
standard of time measnrcnienl for England 

8 Sussex; Thom,as R.iU-hfic, 3rd Karl of Sussex, repre- 
senting tho ancient English families of Fitr-lValtcr and 
RadclilTe He uas of more honourable descent than Leicester, 
lus successful nx.il lu court favour. From l.'>57 to 1567 he 
XV as Jxird Lieuteuaut of Ireland, and was later Fresident of the 
Council of the North, in which office he tooh active part in 
suppiesbrng the rthellioti made by some northern Englisii nobles 
in favour of Nfai-j (jucen of Scots (l.'fiO) He was not bimself 
a .suitor for the Ciucen's hand, but ho was an afTcctionalo and 
tru.st«l fnend and advoc<itc(l her proposed marriage with » 
foreign prince, vihith xvas opposed by Leicester. Scott, how- 
oxer, would almost maho it appear tliat Sussex htinsoU xxished 
to rival Leiccbter 


7. Deptford a town (noxr a eubnrb of Iiondon) on the soutli 
hank of tile Thames, aiiout four mdea from txmdon proper, and 
only separated from Greciixxich by a small deep crook. .‘S.ay’s 
Court,’ the iiousc at xxhich Sussex 'was, staying, was at Deptford, 
hence ho and his suite came to Orcciixxich by hoat. It was at 
this house that Peter the Great of Russia stayed in 1C9S, when 
he came to England to Icnm ship-buthling in the great Englirh 
dockyanls of Deptford, 


9 Leicester 1 Robert Dudley, created' ».rl of laiiec-tcr by 
KUr xbetb, xxboso f.vvourite couitier he xx.vs for many xears. His 
dcsi-ent xras stained by the degradation of hl« gcaiidfalber, the 
opprix-ivo minister of Henrv vll., and xvaa tearccly improved 
by the fate of his f.ithei;, budley, Ditlic of N'orthumberKnd. 
exet-umd on Tower Hill 15.53, for bis supimrt of tho fzxdy 
.lane <>reva oUtm to ttic th^pne njrun-U tho rightful heir, Maiy 
ct, •t't-toric.ally, i„% hfvt wife, Amv Rob-xart iv.as de.ad 
h.teen viars Is-ioro tiie liaie aJ xrhioh Sc'olt places the occur- 
rcBCes of Ins rnmanc-^ \ 

•nimwli kTi'i^V 1 pieplr. who watclied the 

.pj.r.6,!, to the I uiv t as cnjoUbic kind of .strtet-pag. ..ut, ' 
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tlie Xatin word i'U?pi(S=thc common crowd. The adjective is 
hero treated as noun. 

13.- necessarily upon foot : ns they had come direct to the 
court-yard by boat. 

Ho show or sign of greetliiE ; It is liistoricnl that Leicester 
quarrelled with the chief members of Elwaboth’s court, uho 
were high m favour with the Queen. His ariogaiice is said to 
have made him much disliked, and he was esjieci.ally opposed at 
court by Lord Burleigh, Eli/.ibeth’s chief adviser and by ,Susse>'. 
With the scene of entry here desenbed, compare the very 
similar entrance of two hostile paities (Cavaliers and Bounci- 
heads) to Lady PeveriTs feast, in Pereril of the Peak. 

10, 20. such Bentlemen of their train whose rank gave theih 
that privilege : ‘ Such who‘<e ’ • This manner of expression (to 
be foimd here and there in many languages) is rare m modern 
English. We should rathci say ‘ (host whose’ or ‘ such gentle- 
men . 0.5 enjoyed that privilege in viitue of their rank.’ 

20. yeomen i men of small country estate, the great middle- 
class' of the lural district*. Such men would be retainers, at 
the call of groat nobles liUo Sussex and Leicester when ui need 
of support The derivation of the word is uncertain. 

Pago 89, lino 2. presenco of an ormod guard of imusuiU 
strongthi The Qiioeii, nfiaid ‘of what might chance from tile 
collision of two such fiery spirits, each backed by a strong and 
numerous body of followers,’ had reinforced the guaid of the 
palace with strong detaolimeiits, and given commands that the 
strictest order must be kept. 

10, 11. which ... compelled them to suhmit to: Scott, like 
other good writers (cp. Lamb), ignores the pedantic psoiido-nile 
that prepositions should not end a sentence. 

Ifi. slowly and stately 'Stately,' here an adverb, is etrictly 
speaking an adjective, but a good effect is gained hero by Us 
being paired w'ltli the true adverb ‘ slowly,’ which it resembles in 
form Adjectives ending in ‘ly’ offer a certain diffioiilty in 
lioing tiiriiod into adveibs. ‘ StatelUy ’ would be intolerable. 

16. TressUlan : Edinuiid Trcssiliaii, one of the more fictitious 
characters in the book, is supposed to bo a Cornish gentleman, 
poor Irtit of good birth, who lias been brought up in jflovonshire 
by Sir Hugh Rohsart, father of Leicestei ’s w ife Tressilian is a 
kinsman of Sussex, and lias come to com t to ascertain what has 
liecninc of Amy Bolisart, who has left her father’s house secretly. 
For this purpose he lia.s induced Sussex to hand to the Queen 
the petition vmentioned later in tliis chapter) which bogs that 
Varney, Leicester’s follower, should bo strictly ■oxniniued on the 
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subject, as bis name has been associated with tbe yonng^dady * 
(light He has no suspicion of the tiuth, viz , that Varney 
name has been used as a cloak to liido the mariiage of I^icesti^^ 
and Amy Robsart 

Blount , Nicholas Blount, Masloi of the Horse in the hous^' 
hold of Sussex. Accoiding to Scott he is knighted by Elizabet ^ 
at Kenilworth Castle hiter m tlie book (Jv , ch xxxii.). 

Raleigh the well-known Sir Walter Raleigh, poefc, hi^ 
toriaii, and traveller Scott icprcseuts him as a yonng 
successful aspirant to the Queen’s favour at this time, bd^ 
historically it w’as nearly ten years later (1584) that he nttractej^ 
the Queen’s attention ami receiverl the knighthood which Scoy^ 
represents being confeircd at KemUvorth a few weeks later (iv*> 
ch xxxii). 

17- Vamey: Richard Varney, tlie intimate adherent 
Leicester. He acts as a kind of onl genius to Lciccst^^ 
throughout, spurring on his ambition at the cost of truth 
affection, and suggesting deceptions and ciimes. His aim ** 
that Leicester may gam'^thc Queen’s hand, bo that he himselb 
as an intimate follower of one so lush in power, may reap th® 
benefit. On him also Ehzibcth comers kniglithood at Kenjh 
worth. 

IS court-forms : The rules of pieccdcncc determine the ord^^ 
in whicli persons mnst follow each other at court and ptibB® 
ccrcnioniais It is a cmneral rule that persons of the same raukv 
follow according to the order of creation of Umt rank. 
Leicester, the first carl of that title in the Dudley family, 
give precedence to Sussex, ol tiio tbird generation oi carls in 
Xlatciiffe family. 

23, 24. Usher of the Black Rod ■ an officer of the order of th® 
Garter, *Hhe first gentleman usher, daily waller at court." 
is also a chief ofllccr of Uie House of Lords, for ushering 
intro<lucuijj peers, etc , into the House. He carries a blnclc 
as a symbol of his office A wand is a distinmiishing mark 
ancient heralds, modem beadles, etc. There is also an 
called ** Gold Stick m waiting ” An 'nslier’ is properly a doo^" 

. ’ keeper; from Lat. o^fianu^ a door). The use of tP® 

^ w ord for a minor teacher in schools originated in tlie fact th^'t 
in English grammar schools the schoolmaster second in. rank 
near tbe door of the room 

Page 90, line 3. a partial knave • f.r, a fellow' who takes 
or ‘parts.’ Ixdccster arcuses him of siding w'ith 3u‘<se\ again^f- 
himself Notice in Leiccslcr’a address to the Usher (us use of 
the second person sinpikar ‘ tliou,* which is u^cd throughout 

when addre^«;cd by someone of higher rank, accordb^^ 
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10. ho that hatli done, can nndo: I e. he (Loitcsteil hn<; <!fine 
wuch ill gaining jilnccs, etc,, almut Slu* Court for lii? milu roiitji, 
anil lie can nitute ofl'iciali lo'»e jiosilion by liia inllucnce ^\ltll 
Kiiwbcth. 

BhoU not prank thco; Ibc ^erb ‘jinink,’ an old Eiiglisli 
rvotd, means to deck oncs'clf, to show otl It is found m 
Milton, “I'also mlea pranked in Ilo.ason’h garb" (Comti-«, Toil) 

10. BtciTonniled by those nobles and Etatesmen, etc : Cliief 
among her wise advisers was tViUiam Cecil, Lord Iliirleigh, 
SoeroUiry of State, and for forty years “the oinclc" of the 
Qncen, always conaiiUed and almost always obeved, to whose 
inflncncc must be traced much of the) glory and Ruccc.ssful policy 
of her reign. SirFraucia Wiilsingham was another of the famous 
Klizabcthan Btalo-smcu anil tniatcel atlviaers. Ilunsdon and 
Sussex were two of her bravest soleliei-s, Raleigh, llrake, 
Hawkins, anel Lord Kflingham daring sailois, the three former 
explorers as well as Be.t-figTitcri. 

_S2. disparaging ; lowering, hurtful to the dignity From Lat. 
elii, apart, and jidr, equal. 

^ 34. The spirit of Henry VlII. t Henry Vllf. , the father of 
Fdizaheth, "was by nature a highly-gifted man, of a stiongly 
markoil ohamotcr; .. He was above all things a King Ho 
clothed his own caprice in the forms of justice ; he elevated his 
o\vn personal desires to principles of national policy. In Ins 
private life his coarseness was strangely mixed with questions of 
the national welfare.” Much of the more iqa'-culino part of Klisa- 
beth’s character corrcsiionds exactly' with licr fathci’a traits. 

Page 91, lino 1. God’s death: an oath very frequent in Shaks- 
pere, often writ ten ‘ ’sdealh I ’ and a common expletive m 
ElizahetU's tiiuo. So ‘ zounds t ’ was written for * God’s wounds ! ’ 

4. hide the sun, etc. : near as Ijciccstcr is to Iicr, ho is not near 
enough to ohseure her from her subjects, to prevent lior direct 
communic.ation with them. Tlio incident of tho Usher, and 
Elizabeth’s speech on tho occasion, arc historical. 

10. dearly anaworablo : hc.avily responsible, he will pay dearly 
for it. 

12. mayor of tho palace ; OfEcors called mayors of tho palace 
^rang up on tho decline of the Merovingian dynasty of early 
Frankish kings in France in the seventh ana eighth centuries A.n. 
The mayor (Lat. major), chief minister and master of ceremonies 
to the nominal king, in reality nsnrped tho w'hole power, and ulti- 
mately was elected to tho throne in place of tho weak hereditary 
mouai'ch. The same relationship existed formerly between tho 
Tycoon of Japan and the Iruo Mikado. 
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14. our Tower faru: t.c. prison fare. 

22. under favour: equivalent to ‘by your le.ave.’ 

24, 2o. shepherds of the people; a Homeric term = guides and 
rulers Both the earls Iield Ingh offices of state. 

^ .‘il , 32. Nonsuch : the name of a p.ark in Surrey. 

Pago 94, linos 1, 2. the daughter of ... Sir Hugh Eohsart : Amy 
Rehsai t. 

3, 4 My lord of lelccster, are you ill, etc. In Kentluorth, 
heicestor loves .and has sociotly married Amy Rohsart. His 
ambition, however, lias been roused by the increasing favom 
and alRiction with which Hlizabctli seems to regard him, and 
he anxiously keeps his maniagc a secret from her. It was well 
Known that the Queen diaiikcd licr courtiers to marry, and 
Leicester, in particular, depended for his success at court on 
his apparc.ut reverent worship of the Queen. Theiico he cannot 
Iiut tremble at the thought of her discovciy of the secret, nliich 
lioiild be doubly irritating to her because of the ivoiind to Iiei 
vanity in finding hciself only second in the Earl’s thoughts 

_ 9. Masters ; The Queen’s surgeon-m-ordinary, alicady men- 
tioned ill Kaiiltcorth (ch. xiv.) as having been sent by lier to 
attend to Susso.v in his illness. The term ‘ surgeon- (or physichm) 
in-ordihary’ to the Queen is still used to express a regular 
medical attendant as ojiposed to extraordinary, »,e. called in on 
speeial occasions. 

, 10, 17. Ho that would climb, etc. : ».e. Leicester, who would 
aspire to Elizabeth (the royal e.agle) need not tioiible about 
Varney's piireuit of a humble country lady. 

21. fathom : I1iis word belongs to a scries of nouns, in- 
niriablo in the plural Some of these wore neutora in the Anglo 
Saxon, and did not change in the plural (like * sheep,’ etc ), 
among which were some woids of meisurcment or emimcratioii. 
Haiiy words of inc<usnrement do not change tor the plural, e.g. 

' five dozen,’ ‘ six pair,’ etc 

Pago 95, line 1. An was originally the same word os ‘and,’ and 
meant ‘moreover’; ‘an if’=o\on if Shakspero, 1 Henri) JV. 

I. iu. 125, etc, 

6 In the humour of: we should say ‘in the humour /or,’ but 
‘ cap.ible of,’ 

9. perplexed: naturally, because her anger now is cntiiely 
iiicousistcnt with her approval.of his action in shutting Vaiuey 
out and defy ing T.,eioestor. 

1-1, chid: scolded. 
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Page 07, lino 5. Thou false villain; liciccstor, whom Scott 
represents as by nature high-minded and hoiiourablo, cannot but 
feel enraged at Varney’s false claim on his wife He cannot 
stifle this exclamation, yet his position will not allow him to 
explain it. The Queen believes his anger is due to the scciccy 
and deception in which Varney has maincd. 

. 12 warrant from danger ■ guarantee of protection. Wan.ant 
IS from Old Fr. icaraiit, latoi garant, and the tc shoo s that the 
word was originally borrowed from Teutonic It is a piescnt 
participle (in Fr. ) rrith the sense of ‘piotcctmg’ ‘Guai.antce’ 
is from the same word. 

27. holiest : an old word, of r.ather poetical than general use 
uow-a-days, meaning ‘to falsify,” to toll lies about a poison or 
thing ’ 

28. traduce: to defame, Cat tia (Iraji^) across, <lucae, to 
lead ; Lat. haduccre meant to le,ad astray, then to niisreprcseiit, 
also to defame. In the whole of this interview wutli the Queen, 
Varney contrives to iinply that i.ciccster is distracted and con- 
fused by his feeling for the Queen, an implication witli which ho 
Knows her vanity will ho pleased. 

Pago 38, lines 1-3. the heaviest Grace : the conslruotion is 
a little peculiar hero — it moans ‘ of all displeasure which I could 
incur, his is tlio most grievous that I could endure, except the 
Queen’s.’ 

_ 4. accessory : a usual word to oxpicss an accompUco, one who 
IS aw are of and oountonanoos a wrong 

7. somewliat hath chanced • something has happened. ‘Some- 
what’ is occasionally used ns a noun, equivalent to ‘something.’ 

1C, 17. loch ofhair ... Jewel : Varney here (and below) pretends 
that Leicester has a jewel, and hair of the Queen’s colour, which 
might bo her gift, or cut by some artifice fi om her head. 

24. braid: originally a verb, ‘to weave,’ and heiicc something 
woven, as a plaited look of hair. 

'pratest of; t:dkcst wiinly of. ‘Trate’ is allied to tlie 
Haiiish pratCf to talk. In this seutonce is another example of the 
use of the picposition at the end. 

2C, golden web wrought by Minerva : Minerva was the God- 
dess of Wisdom and of all the liberal arts. She is especially 
a patron of ombioideiy and wool-wc.aviug, and was challenged hy 
Arachne, a skilful worker, to a trial of sKill. Though Ai'achne s 
w'ork was a masterpiece, it was outdone by Minerva’s, and 
Aiwchne, who hanged herself in despair, was changed into a^ 
spider by the goddess 
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HK jnetApliOT. (Uf^rc m » •omcvlmt ^vido ^^cnW 

*comp^r^«<^U‘^ *) It i« throisj*b !Vrach And 
fffjrfi Gfcolc fsrtnftiMii {mtffifthou-i)t A * trnn?'fcrnnf^ A 
from it^ Itt'f'rM ?‘Jciiitlc{\tt*>u ti> ft fi*nirntiv(» otio, - 

* m't‘t^tphor ' Im'ooui* \ a ‘ fimilo * oa <0011 a<f tlie nord hl’^ 
in*'crU'<l mlo tlir conijnri'itm. (Jioc rvliellcy's , 

and hiR Sj ut'^rl, fnr ) 

Page 99, Imr G I s(h> no trc*;»e<?» dr : Vnnmy in‘'uinate'i tb^ 
t Jio lock over whv h i-,fH e^ter a« tlrcaminK m aa tlio Onern a c* • 

!0 an Ea^itcm talisman n uhsman ib rv ‘ckamj' tbAt 
tnir\»'lloin ix’'5nU< of poiue kind a imgic-tl object, often ft sicn * 
The '^ord conic-’5 Ihrougli Sjunisb from Arnbic, in wbiob it mem 
ft magical im^gc of ^omo kin«l TaltMnftt»« were often brond^^ 
from the the Uml«» of tnagie. Tfrro it mea'nf> ^ 

Mienco and cvpectaijon «crc so inten^^e tlmfc one woolcl lift' 
thought the ppcctahir^ were nnilcr a charm, 

2S, '29 which waa like to oasue t \\ c say, * which waft tiJ ftfl 
ensue ’ It IS ft mattet of cii«t*>m, largely * I^hakspere frccincntl)* 
u^eft * like for * hUch ,* ns iv. 1 , 2G7 : 

** You are hkc to lose your hair.” 

SS accosted addre'^'^c*!, by dcrinvliou (front Tjftt>. prepoMttAn 
nciy to, and ro-«fa, t\ side ) , accost means ' to go tip to tho sum of. 
‘Coast,* side, slmre, is from the same word. 

3a Thou hast a prating servant of, etc. In Mwlero English 
n e should my * to have a prating ’<€t vent in * some one » of» 

It IS purpo«:cly u«^cd by fScott. ho'wc\er, probably in imitation of 
many pvas*;agea m Shaks|>cre ; t,rf. 


E*cn Siich a husUatul 
Hast thou of me as elic is for ft wife.” 

MtTtheint of Vniir^f HI. v. So* 

‘ In ’ would ho used for ‘of * in present English, 

Page 100, line 2. keep no counsel : * to keep one’s omi counsel 
is a usual expression for ' to keep n eecrot.* The idiom * to keep 
counsel* for *to keep secret* is kno'wn to have l)cen used m 
English since tho thirteenth centnry. 

9. cohxua&d, ^tc Leicester is confused because he is conscious 
01 the secret of hi*, niarriagc ; the Queen believes his confusion 
due to fear leat she gi^css at his feclihg for herftolf. 

gentleman; Elizabeth had 
tocether sixteen, when they were brought 

r . t. »>«'• 1>«>thcr. In Marj-’a reign hath she 
the S,n eTthe «'■ « di^Tace-Dadley a- 

theSnekl^t^M ®“P-wrter ot Lady Jane^Grey’s elnim to 
g Mary, re,j^ Elusihoth as a Protestant princess. 
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Tftgo 101, no 1, ml’Sflotaifc.'VMura i rrron. : ini‘l‘C 

li'ivioxir. ‘To ilf'tiit'xn' in uniwlly implojid «uh i ii'|U\ixp 
pronoBR, (■.;(. ‘io (limt-no oiuiidf,’ nuniiing ‘to Ix’h.vM liii' 
ttoi J If! Old Tr. to (■ondiic.t. 

•1, 5. So help CIO Cod rreiiUomcn, im I think Tlie (,>inui wni 
iioti'd for her foiidiitiO) for oithi, which wctc, nuU-cd, in.uh w u 
ficijucm iimoiig the liiuhrr (iiichidiii!; huht'-l tliiii tin \ 

iitc now. Tlio coiiilun.tlon hero in ‘mivy lloil so hrlii ims .i' 1 
think.* <>tc. 

22. bcsocmlnB : hecomiiig 

32. hadtiald: snhjviiictivo mood, moio ficijiiontly e\prcsscd 
‘1 tilumld havo i!,ii(l.’ 

30. a holt lost Is not a how broken . ‘ holt,' n shoi I ‘■tout nnow 
to he shot from a cron hnw. Tlic s,iyiiig lielmigi’il to tin dnjs 
when hows aitfl anona were the common wi.ipons m war uiid 
Sliort, It menna, ‘It is not no filial to losf‘ nn aiiowftil winch 
wc have a tpiivcrfnl) an to hreak a how (of winch wc oniy 
one),’ An an aUttnion to the dis-nipomlmont in loto of i'tcssilnin, 
the saying is simil.ii to “Tlicie areas good fish in the sea as have 
over coinu out.” 

; Page 102, line 3 false Crccsldas ; In old Oicck legends C'ras- 
sida' is tlm helm cd of 'JVoilns (a ton of I'l lam, King of ’i’l oy). to 
whom she was faitide'ia. .Slie is often quoted as a type of fickle- 
ness. Shakspore'a pl.iyon the story of !7’rolfll^ ami is in 

the Queen’s mind, as she quotes from it holow. 

f>. hady Light o’ Love : t.r (ieklo lady, Light o’ love means 
‘light,’ ‘ Iri\ olous ' in lov< It is used a" adjectivo or noun. ‘‘ It 
was the name of an old daucc-tunc, winch made it a pioxoiliial 
expu'ssion of levity, especially in love matters” ‘Of’ = ‘in 
respect to,* .as in such colloquialisms as ‘ lame of ono foot,’ ‘ hhnd 
of one eye,’ etc. 

G, 7. writlngB of Icamod men: Queen KItzaheth, like t-ndy 
llano Grey and some othei contemporary ladies, w’as hersoli 
icanicd in the classics and classical allusions. 

10. damo : not, aa frequently now, an elderly w’oman, hut was 
employed very much as w-c use the word * lady,’ It wws from 
i-nt (lomiiui, feminine of dmninus, a master, 

14. TroUus i the deserted lover of Cicesida, mentioned above 

(1 3). 

15. aroU-lmave Shakespeare: Shakspere’s plays cer- 

tainly popular at Klizahotli’s Court, hut in the year 1,57-1 Shaks- 
peic, having boon horn in 1501, was too young to have yet dis- 
tinguished linusclf in this way. liikc the introduction of Kaleigh, 

N 
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however, this mention of Shakepero a<lds picfcnresqnene*-^ ^ 
story ; and it cannot be found fault with Uiat Scott 
together mto a certain period faefc*? which we know to have ne' 
longed to a slight extension of that period 

arch-loiave = head of all knaves Actors at this penod 
were held m low esteem, and the Qncen uses the term m 
faimhar, half-joking v ay of one who wms w ell known as an 
actor The sense is similar to such a modern word as ‘ fellow, 
which IS affectionate or insulting according to the manner in 
^vluch it IS used 

16 toys* tiiflcs. An expression which Elizabeth considers 
naturally applicable to ‘ plays ’ 

18^ Creasld was yours, etc : The queen quotes incorrectly 
licre — she lias not Uoi’iu the lines, but naif remembers them, 
words from a play lately seen icniam in tho memory. The lines 
occur m Troilus and Crc^sida^ u 15*1, etc , and arc spoken by 
Troilus ns follows 


** Cressid is mine, tied by the bonds of heaven • 

Instance, 0 instance ’ strong as heaven itself j 

Tlie bonds of heaven are shppd, dissohed, and loosed; 

And vith another knot, five fingci tied, 

Tlic fractions of her faith, orts of her love, 

The fragments, scraps, the hits and greasy relics 
Of her o'er eaten faith, are hound to Diomcd.*’ 

22, tny Lord of Southampton. Henry Wriothesley, Earl of 
Southampton, noted for his close friendship with Shakspore, a 
friendship which, however, it is another anachronism to introduce 
at tins point Of all EUzaheth’s court, he would be tlic one who 
could tell if his fiiend^s lines ■were correctly quoted or not. 

23 halt through my had memory * e. go haltingly or lamely* 

Page 103, lino 3 Peace, you knaves, both I the hot tempered 
gentlemen arc ready to chaUengo each other to fight, in spite of 
the fact that they are in the royal presence, 

4 This comes of your fends, my lords ' fend.’ hatred, is from 
o,n old word meaning hatred, its spelling ha% mg been mothfied 
through confusion with ‘fend,’ a hef, feudal tenure, from Low. 
Tat. Jeiidum Elizabeth reproxes the chiefs, Leicester and 
Sussex, tor the bad example of their enmity, which is followcd. 
by their uepoudents 


Spanish, malar moros, to Kiil 
applied to swaggerers 

het.vecntheSp“r»Mm<te« 
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10. traoelet him: put him in irons. Bracelet is from Fr. 
bras, Lat. hracchium, arm, and properly means ‘arm let,’ ‘To 
Jiuton, the bracelets’ is now a slang expression for ‘ to handcuff.’ 

17. and had nearly staggered Leicester: had = ‘would have,’ 
or ‘ might have.’ In such ca^es there is a suppression of u hat ss 
technically called the ‘ protasis ’ or ‘ if ’-clause, of a conditional 
sentence. Heio it would be, ‘if a coitain lasoliition had not 
come to him, ho had (= would have) been staggcied.’ 

30. the good cheer : ‘ cheer ’ is from Old Fr chcre, the face, 
from Low Lat. cara, face It meant successively ‘ face, ex- 
pression of face, mood’ (with cither ‘glad’ or ‘sad’ as an 
adjective before it), then ‘ gladness ’ only, then ‘ tliat which 
makes gladness, good entertainment,’ as here 

30,31. Castle of Kenilworth weehensumg: Tlie famous visit 
of the Queen to Leicester’s castle in Wai wickshire, the rums of 
which may still be seen. Leicester was at this time malcmg 
preparation of gorgeous spectacles and festivities for the 
occasion. 

Page 104 , lines 4, 5. my late severe illness - Sussex’s illness 
and recovery are dcsorihed in ch. xiv , Kemlwoi ih 

0. of good cheer : see note above, p 103, 1. 30. 

1 9)*' '• Queen’s physician, before alluded to (p. 94, 

21. High Treasurer: From the list of Privy Council a few 
yoors aarlier given by hlr. Frotido, tlio Loid Higli Treasiiroi 
would be Paiilct, Marquis of Wincliostcr, one of the old and 
trusted statesmen viho Bunouiidod Elizabeth. 

22, 23. two famed classic streams : Ihavobceu unable tolind the 
allusiori here referred to It is piobablc that Scott had but a 
vague idea of some such comparison in the classics, as he is 
careful to make Queen Elizabeth doubtful on the subieot, saying 
below, “It is Caesar, as I rtinl-." 

24. Aschom : Pmger Ascliam, wlio bad been tutor to Elizabetli 
lie was one of the earliest of Greek scbolai-s in England, and 
also one of the first wi iters of a pitliy and vigorous Euglisli 
prose. His chief vioiks are The .Vcfioofinaitcr, and Toxophiliis, a 
treatise on archery. 

, ^Ago 105 , lines 3, 4. Paris and Menelaus ... Helen : In the Greek 
legiind Helen, the wife of Menelaus, King of Sparta, fell in love 
witn laus, foil of Pri.iiu of Troy, and was carried off to Troy by 
This gave rise to tlic Trojan wat, in which Menelaus c,tlled 
on the Gi eeks to aid him in recovering Ids wife TJie Queen here 
eoiiip,srea Amy Rohsarl to Helen, and Tressilian (who should Iiav e 
been her husband) to Menelaus. 
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Sicily, - . . 155, 159 

sift, .... 151 

silver sphere, - - 147 

simile, 192, 111, 117, 153, 158 
Sir Tlioinns Bromio, • 178 

siirah, - - . . 190 

Skylark, . . 110. 146 

slam monster, - - 173 

Simthfiold, . . . 168 

Soignics, . . - 128 

soiled cassock, . . 196 

sonnets-— I., • - . 112 

sonnets — II.,- - - 115 

sonnets — London,- - 116 

sonnets — Two Voices, . 117 

sophist, - - - 130 

I sound, .... 161 

sounding, • - - 119 

spectra,- ... 176 

Spenser, . 114, 172. 173 

spinslicd stocking," - 164 

sport the cloth, - - 101 

sprightly, ... lOG 
spurn, .... 138 

squadron, - - - 127 

squeamish, ... 170 

'stack, ... - 161 

stagnant, . - -116 

starving, - - • 161 

steep, .... 159 

steerage, - - - 373 

! still, - no, 123, 130, 147 

! stockdove, ... 108 
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123, 168 
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- 
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- 
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. 
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m 
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English Literature 

FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

Gtntral Cbtlor: 

J. H. FOWLER, M.A., 

ASSISTANT MASTin AT Cl ITTON C Ol I I'GIC. 

(1) POETRY AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 

FIRST YEAH. 

BALLADS OLD AUD NEW- Part I Selected end Edited by II. B Corri-KiiL, 
M.A. IS 

BALLADS OLD AND HEW. Part 11. Bj the same, is 
THE TALE OF TROY, Ro-told In Enellali by Aubrey Stewart Edited by 
1. S.J’EPriK, M.A. IS 6 d. 

THE HEROES OF ABOARD. By A. and E. Kearv. Adapted and Edited by M. R. 
Earee. is. 6d. 

TALES FROM SPENSER. By Sophia H. MacLphosh. is. 3d. 

THE BOY S ODYSSEY. Bj W C Pi.Hnv. fdited by T. S. Pfppim M A is. 6.1 
HAWTHORNES STORIF.S FROM A WONDER BOOK FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. 
Edited by J.H 1 *ov.'U'r, M .\ is. 

ARABIAN NIGHTS-Storlea from. Edited by A T Martin, M.A ix 
ORIMSIS FAIRY TALES -A Selection. Edited b> A T. Mari in, M.A. is 
GULLIVER'S TRAVELS. Abridged and Ediied by G. C Eaki e, B.A is. 
SECOND YEAR. 

LONGFELLOWS SHORTER POEMS Selected and Edited by H. B. CoTTBRitL, 
M.A is 

SCOTT B THE TALISItlAN. Abndged and Edited by F. Johnson ix 6d. 

3COTTB IVANHOE Abridged and Ediitd by F. Johnson ix 6 d. 

KINGSLEY'S ANDROMEDA, With tho Story of PoraeUB preflxed. Ediied by 
Gforoe Ypld, M a is 

A BOOK OF POETRY ILLUSTRATIAfE OP ENGLISH HISTORY. Edited bj 
G. Doissf, M a. Pan 1 A.H 61-1485 Part 11 lire Tiidors and Stuartx 
Partin, the Hanoveriar Djnasiy. 9 .! each 
IRVINGS RIP VAN WINKLE, The Lecend of Sleepy HoUow, and other 
SUetchea 1 dned l>) 11 . M A. is. 

SELECTIONS FROM WHITE S SELBORHE. Edited by T. A. Bruton, M.A ix~ 

third year. 

SHAKESPEARE. Select Soenea and Pasaages from the Engllah Historical 
Plays. Edited by C. II bpi ncf, M A. iwl 
SHAKESPEARE S IinDSUMMER-NlGHT 3 DREAM. Edited by P. T. Cresm fi l, 
M A. IS 

BYRON’S CHILDE HAROLD. Cantos III. and IV. Edited by J.H Fowi er, M.A. 

IS. 

HACADLAY S ESSAY OK ADDISON. Edited by R F. Winch, M A is 
FOURTH year. 

ESSAYS FROM ADDISON. Edited by J. H. Povsi fr, .M A. ix 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY PROSE, Se'ccicd and I diied b> 3b I.pr ix 
SELECTIONS FROM BROWNING. EUiiinI by Mrs .M. G Guiri'miook-. is 
RUBKIHS SESAISE AND LILIES. Faliied by A, K. Roerrtc, M.A. ix 



(2) HISTORICAL SECTIOI 


Ik view of the movement for improvinR ih« teaching both of Histor^ ^ 

EcboolR, Ihe question ts often asked Iio\R an inclasttc dmc-tablc ts to find toemn 
demands made upon it. One Ley tq the dilficnUsr, at least, U to be found in tUe^B|||^ f 
correlation of these subjects , and a prominent mm of this senes is to assist in co^eLv^^^ 
the study of History and Geography uith the study of lateralure and with practice In thc^ 
tut of HngUsh Composition . , 

Tlie special features which have disiinginsned the senes oi ‘‘EncuRh Literature fo'* 
Secondary School^:” arc conimucd, viz.’— Short Introductions ^bioqtaphical, lustorkal anc ^ 
' * ' • ' • jCotes; Giosfar} (where wece«Mn>. Questions and Subjects for 


<.ty Itstic) and brief 
Kelps to Further Study, 
likely to he useful 

SECOND YEAR. 


Main and Chronological Inbles are insertwl where they « 


ABOOKOFGOLDFKDEEBS n>C«AKroTrEM Vokcr. In two Fans. Abridged, 
and edited by Mrs 11 H Watsok Part t , is Part II., is. / 

EPISODES FROM SODTHETS LIFE OF KELSON Selected and Edited byC H.i 

SfSACr, M A icx-I I 

A BOOK OF POETRY ILLUSTRATIVE OF ENGLISH HISTORY. Edited byi 
G. Dowse, M A Pirt I a.d i>i t^Ss Part H Ihe Tudors and Stuarts/ 
Part III. Tlie Hano\crian Dina«t\ qd. each, 

SCOTT S TALES OF A GRANDFATHER Abridged and Edited by J. Hutc^ j 

fOK. ts / 


PLUTARCH’S LIFE OF JULIUS CAESAR Norths Translation Edited lu 
H. W M. Pari , M \ is ’ 

PlirrAECH’S LIFE OF AUSXAIJDEB. Nonb’s Tronsbiion Edited by H W. Mi 
Parr, M A. [/« 


THIRD YEAR. | 

SHAKESPEARE Select Scenes and Passages from the English Historical ' 
Plays Edited b> C H M A lod 

MACAULAYS ESSAY OH CLIVE. Edited bj H M I)tiLi.r n, .M.A la 
MACAULAY'S ESSAY ON WARREN HASTINGS. Etiiled by H. M Roller, 

M A. IS, 3d 

MACAULAY. Hturatives trom Macaulay. Selected aod Edited by F.Johnsoi. 

IS. 

CAVENDISH'S LIFE OF WOLSEY, Ediied bj Marv Tout, bt A is 
SCENES FROM NAPIERS PENINSULAR WAR. Edited by M Fanshaive, IiL.A. 

[in thefrtsi 

THE RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC Natialive, from J. L, Mon rv. Selccied 
and Edited bjJ Hotciu'.on i' 

STOWS SURVEY OF LOKDON-SELECTIONS FROM Edited b> A. CAiwEr. 
PARKMAN’S PIONEERS OF FRANCE IN THE HEW WORLD. Edited by 

Kbakctii I'ORBES, [In Ihe frtss. 


FOURTH VEAR. 

MACAULAY'S ESSAY ON SIR W, TEMPLE. Edited by G A. Twilstymaii, M.A 

IS. 

GIBBOirS ^ AGE OF THE ANTOHIHES. (Chapters of the Decline and 

faU) Edited by J. K. Fowl 1-1., M.A is 

FROM GIBBONS DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN 

]^IPIRE. (First Series,) Selettcd and Edited by J. H rowiur, MA. is. 

%» The lUlea have been nr^nged in order of dimculty. and as divided provide a 
four j-ears* course of study. ^ 
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